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HER ATTRACTIONS. 
SHE has no dazzling charms, no classic 
grace, 
Nothing, you think, to win men’s hearts 
about her ; 
Yet, looking at her sweet and gentle face, 
I wonder what our lives would be without 
her ! 


She has no wishin the great world to shine ; 
For work outside a woman’s sphere, no 
yearning ; 
But on the altar of home’s sacred shrine 
She keeps the fire of pure affection burn-, 
ing. 
We tell our griefs into her patient ear ; 
She whispers ‘‘ Hope!’’? when ways are 
dark and dreary ; 
The little children like to have her near, 
And run into her open arms when weary. 


Her step falls lightly by the sufferer’s bed ; 
Where poverty and care abound, she 
lingers ; 
And many a weary heart and aching head 
Find gifts of healing in her tender fingers. 


She holds a helping hand to those who fall, 
Which gently guides them back to paths 
of duty ; 
Her kindly eyes, with kindly looks for all, 
See in uncomeliest souls some hidden 
beauty. 


Her charity would every need embrace ; 
The shy and timid fear not to address 
her ; 
With loving tact she rightly fills her place, 
While all who know her pray that Heaven 
may bless her ! 


Chambers’ Journal, E. MATHESON. 


“THE HARVEST NOW IS GATHERED IN.” 

Hey, for the wealth of the harvest weather, 

When all shall be faithfully garnered in ! 

For that we have sown we shall surely 
gather — 

The gold for the goodly, the ruth for sin. 


Every season its birthright knoweth — 
The seedling planted in vernal spring 
Through the summer in silence groweth, 
While callow nestlings find voice and 
sing. 


On we go, by the wayside sowing, 
Broadcast sowing with open hand ; 

Ever behind us, springing and growing, 
** A cloud of witnesses” hide the land. 





Her Attractions, ete. 


Ay, but heed we the seed in planting ? 
Sow we in patience, and till the ground ? 
Ask we, when grown will the seed be want- 
ing 
In fulness and soundness, or worthy 
found ? 


Swift in our hearts is the harvest springing, 
Side by side grow the wheat and tares, 
And ever there cometh an autumn, bring- 

ing 
Tears and laughter, and joys and cares. 


Sow, O friend, as the years speed o’er you, 
Sow good seed with an open hand ; 
Sow ; the promise lies clear before you ; 
You'll reap the fruit in God’s Harvest 
Land ! 


Argosy. HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


LOOKING BEFORE AND AFTER. 


ALL is not lost, though much is changed 
and dimmed, 
Though tamed the eager torrent of de- 
sire, 
And sobered, dashed, or dead the hopes 
that rimmed 
The morning hills of time with magic fire. 


The loyal love that wears not custom’s rust, 
The faith still firmest found when hard- 
est tried, 
The calm, the charity, the judgment just, 
That fail not as the years that sadden 
glide ; 


The afterglow of youth’s pure faded dream, 
The holy hush of memory, —these we 
keep ; 
Sunset benignly lingers, and life’s stream 
Is rosy as it wanders to the deep. 


Sweet still earth’s air to. taste, heaven’s 
light to see, 
Still smiles o’er-tost, o’er tranquil main, 
the moon, 
As glad it is in.Spring to breathe, to be, 
As kind the comfort of the river’s tune. 
Still gentle robin sings a soft ‘‘ Good- 
night ”’ 
From a mimosa-branch above the lawn, 
Untired the blackbird shouts an anthem 
bright 
Through his lone kingdom of the twilight 
dawn. 


Spectator. JOSEPH TRUMAN. 
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From Temple Bar. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 
BY W. O'CONNOR MORRIS. 
I. 

Ir is not surprising that the campaign 
of Waterloo has been the theme of 
dozens of volumes, and has given birth 
to the fiercest controversy. Indepen- 
dently of its historical importance, in 
finally overthrowing the first French 
Empire, and securing to Europe a long 
peace, this brief, terrible, and decisive 
contest saw the two commanders who, 
hy general consent, surpassed all others 
in that age of war, matched against 
each other for the first time ; and the 
utter ruin which overtook Napoleon not 
only forms one of the most startling 
episodes in the drama of the revolu- 
tionary struggle, but has apparently 
justified those who think that, as a 
leader of armies, he was below Wel- 
lington. We cannot wonder, therefore, 
that the incidents of the campaign 
have been examined with the most 
anxious care, and discussed in the keen- 
est and fullest manner; and it might 
be supposed that, in our day, a per- 
fectly clear and correct judgment might 
be passed on any part of the subject. 
Yet, notwithstanding all that has been 
done by enquirers seeking the truth 
only, some passages in this remarkable 
strife are still confessedly rather ob- 
scure, and it requires a very just and 
discerning mind to comprehend Water- 
loo fairly as a whole. The principal 
reason of this perplexity is that national 
and political passion has disfigured, 
with more than its wonted license, the 
history of the four days, which ended 
on the 18th of June, 1815, and has so 
shaped and perverted facts that it is 
difficult to arrive at sound conclusions ; 
and something also must be ascribed 
to the injudicious comments of many 
writers who have made the problem 
more dark and intricate by flippant, 
shallow, or over-exacting criticism. 
One class of censors represents Napo- 
leon as absolutely infallible throughout 
the campaign, and attributes his defeat 
to chance alone, or to the shortcomings 
of incapable lieutenants ; another de- 
scribes him as a worn-out chief, the 





; event. 
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mere shadow of his former self, unable 
to execute what he had designed, and 
throws on him the whole blame of the 
issue. So, too, on the English side, it 
was long the fashion to assert that not 
a single mistake can be found in the 
combinations of Wellington, and that 
his superiority as a strategist over his 
great adversary does not admit of doubt ; 
and equally, on the Prussian, it has 
been alleged that the chief merit is due 
to Bliicher, and that Waterloo was 
really a Prussian victory. 

In considering, too, this mighty con- 
flict, there has been a tendency, not 
unnatural, perhaps, to estimate the 
conduct of the actors by events, to as- 
sume that the leaders ought to have 
possessed more prescience and insight 
than belongs to man, and not to make 
suflicient allowance for the accidents 
that interfere with military calcula- 
tions ; and this false method has been 
the cause of numerous fallacies and 
misunderstandings. We cannot ex- 
pect, in an attempt to sketch the main, 
events of this momentous campaign, to 
be altogether free from these confusing 
influences, and yet we believe that its 
great features, apart from one or two 
disputed points, can be ascertained 
with sufficient accuracy. We are not 
among those who think that Napoleon 
was wanting to himself on this occa- 
sion ; on the contrary, his genéral dis- 
positions and views were as admirable 
as they ever were, and his execution of 
the plans he laid down was, in some 
particulars, grand and masterly. One 
great, yet by no means strange error, 
may, nevertheless, be traced in his 
movements, and this, aggravated by 
certain errors of detail, was a principal 
sause of his discomfiture, though one of 
his lieutenants was extremely to blame, 
and though the quality of the army he 
led, and of more than one of its subor- 
dinate chiefs, contributed also to the 
As for the Allied commanders, 
their general arrangements were very 


|inferior to those of their foe, and their 


conduct at the beginning showed the 
want of unity of a coalition, and placed 
them for a time in real danger; but 
their subsequent operations, though 
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not free from hazard, displayed energy 
and constancy of the highest order ; 
and this combination, completely baf- 
fling their antagonist, at last secured 
them victory. Yet though as soldiers 
Wellington and Bliicher perhaps sur- 
passed Napoleon in 1815, they fell far 
short of the French emperor in great 
manceuvres on the theatre of war ; and 
if Napoleon succumbed at Waterloo, 
his strategy, apart from a single mis- 
take, nevertheless gives proof of his 
extraordinary powers. 

On the first of March, 1815, the little 
flotilla which had borne Napoleon from 
Elba landed on the shores of Provence. 
It is not our purpose to trace the prog- 
ress of the returning exile to the French 
eapital ; but those who insist that, in 
the events which followed, the em- 
peror was sluggish, weak, and irreso- 
lute, must find it difficult to explain the 
energy of the rapid march from Cannes 
to Grenoble, and the admirable skill 
with which the first movements of the 
audacious enterprise was planned and 
directed. Napoleon reached the Tuile- 
ries on the 20th of March ; and within 
a few days the feeble risings of the 
followers of the Bourbons had been put 
down, and the emperor was seated once 
more on the throne, though the revolu- 
tion had been wholly the work of the 
soldiery irritated by bad treatment, and 
the nation only gave a languid assent. 
The reappearance, however, on the 
scene of the conqueror who had sub- 
dued the Continent, became the signal 
of a universal call to arms; the great 
powers of Europe merged their dissen- 
sions, and agreed to destroy the daring 
usurper ; and if Napoleon for a mo- 
ment, perhaps, entertained a hope that 
peace would continue, he was unde- 
ceived by the vast preparations which 
were being made to invade France from 
the Meuse, the Rhine, the Alps, and 
the Pyrenees. 

He addressed himself, with character- 
istic decision, to devise means to resist 
his foes ; and he accomplished all that 
could have been expected from a capac- 
ity for organization of the highest kind, 





and military genius improved by expe- 
rience. He refused, indeed, with des-' 
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potic instinct, to have recourse to the 
levies en masse, and the revolutionary 
expedients of 1793 ; but the enthusiasm 
of that time had passed, and France 
was too exhausted to rise at his voice ; 
and there is no reason to doubt that, 
making allowance for the difference of 
the situation, his measures of defence 
were more really effective and fruitful 
of results then the noisier efforts of 
the regicide Convention. What he 
achieved in fact, in a few weeks, seems 
to us in the highest degree surprising. 
When he resumed power the whole reg- 
ular army, numbered only one hundred 
and ninety thousand men on paper ; it 
was pitiably weak in horses and guns, 
and had not even the smallest reserve, 
and thirty thousand men could not have 
taken the field ; while the frontier for- 
tresses were in a state that made them 
generally all but useless. Before two 
months and a’ half had elapsed, this 
condition of impotence had been wholly 
changed ; and through the exertions of 
her mighty chief, France again pos- 
sessed large resources for war, which, 
in existing circumstances, were not less 
than wonderful. By the first of June, 
1815, the regular army had been reor- 
ganized, and increased by more than 
one hundred thousand men ; and it had 
been so well furnished with the mate- 
rial of war, and was supported with 
such powerful reserves, that the em- 
peror calculated he could be able to 
attack the Allies with one hundred and 
fifty thousand troops, and to leave ¢ 
number of detached corps sufficient to 
defend the frontiers for a time. 

The capital and Lyons had been in 
part fortified ; and arrangements were 
being matured, which before autumn 
would have made the forces in Napo- 
leon’s hands not less than seven hun- 
dred thousand men. In a word, the 
military power of France had been 
quadrupled in ten or eleven weeks, and 
would become as formidable in a short 
time as it had ever been since 1812; 
and this, too, after twenty years of wars 
of the most destructive character. 

Such were the results of Napoleon’s 
efforts, and, in our judgment, they con- 
fute the notion that he had become an 
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effete and incapable man. But, though 
the forces which he had put together 
were infinitely superior, in every re- 
spect, to the rude levies of 1793, even 
the regular army at his disposal was 
not nearly equal, as a military instru- 
ment, to the unconquered legions of 
Jena and Austerlitz. The quality of 
the soldiers was, indeed, good, for many 
thousands were trained veterans, and 
the admixture of conscripts was not 
large ; and the men were animated by 
a strong national sentiment, and burned 
to avenge the late reverses of France. 
But the corps d’armee had been lately 
formed; the troops which composed 
them had not been accustomed to act 
together and support ‘each other; the 
arrangements of the staff were very 
imperfect ; and, above all, some of the 
general officers had lost much of the 
bold confidence and energy of the days 
of unbroken success, and had become 
prone to distrust fortune, and to hesi- 
tate when self-reliance was needed. 
The French army of 1815 wanted, in 
short, cohesiveness, and power of en- 
durance, and several of its chiefs, in 
the hour of trial, were likely to fail in 
decision and vigor ; and it is absolutely 
necessary to bear this in mind, in order 
really to understand the campaign. 
Two plans of operation now presented 
themselves to the emperor, his first mili- 
tary preparations to withstand the Allies 
having been completed. Without reck- 
oning depot troops and reserves, he had 
about two hundred and twenty thousand 
men in hand; should he await with 
these forces, which would daily increase, 
the onset of the Coalition of Europe, 
and act steadily on the defensive, round 
the great centres of Paris and Lyons ? 
This scheme was advantageous in many 
respects, for the hosts of the Allies 
would not be upon the frontiers of 
France before the middle of July, and 
could not reach the capital until a 
month afterwards ; and as they would 
be obliged to send off detachments to 
watch the fortresses, and to guard their 
communications as they pressed for- 
wards, and the French armies would, 
in the mean time, receive considerab’e 
additions of strength, the numerical 
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superiority of the invaders would be, in 
a great degree, nullified, before a de- 
cisive battle should take place, and a 
successful issue might be expected. 
But, on the other hand, this scheme 
contemplated a system only of passive 
defence, repugnant alike to Napoleon’s 
strategy, and to the military instincts 
and genius of Frenchmen ; it exposed 
the best and fairest portions of France 
to invasion and all the resulting evils, 
without even a show of resistance ; 
and, as it was especially dangerous at 
the present time, when the emperor’s 
power was ill-established, and it was 
more than doubtful whether the nation 
would endure the pressure of wide- 
spread suffering, its disadvantages ap- 
peared to preponderate. After some 
hesitation Napoleon abandoned a plan, 
which, we may feel sure, he must have 
always viewed with distaste, so opposed 
it was to his method of war; and one 
circumstance tends to show that he was 
not in error in this resolve. His antag- 
onist, Wellington, thought it probable 
that he would resist the Allies in this 
way ; and this great master of defen- 
sive strategy gave it as his deliberate 
judgment that the attempt would fail. 
The second scheme was in full ac- 
cordance with the great examples of 
previous campaigns, and if even in con- 
ception hazardous, nevertheless prom- 
ised splendid results. Nearly a million 
of men were advancing on France on 
all sides of her menaced borders ; but 
their huge masses were still distant, 
and for the most part were widely sep- 
arated, the Austrians upon the Po and 
the Danube, the Russians and Germans 
on the Elbe and the Oder. The ex- 
treme right wing of the Coalition, how- 
ever, lay isolated in the Low Countries, 
only a short way from the French fron- 
tier ; would it not be possible to fall on 
this, and to defeat it by a swift and 
sudden attack, and try to open the 
campaign by a brilliant triumph which 
would at least disconcert the Allied 
projects, and revive the drooping en- 
ergy of France? Many circumstances 
seemed to favor such an attempt, and 
to render important success probable. 
This detached fragment of the hostile 
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arrays was formed of two distinct ar- 
mies, the one under Bliicher, composed 
of Prussians, with its base resting on 
the Meuse and the Rhine, the other 
under Wellington, who was beginning 
to collect a motley force of English, | 
Dutch, Belgian, and German _ troops, 
with its base stretching to the Scheldt 
and the sea; and was it not, therefore, 
likely that its separate parts if once di- 
vided by a well aimed stroke, would | 
fall off from each other and diverge, | 
giving a man like Napoleon a favorable’| 
chance to reach, beat, and overwhelm | 
them in detail? The nature of the pro- | 
posed theatre of war, the known char- | 
acter of the Allied commanders, and 
‘the dispositions they had already made, 
concurred to promote a result of this 
kind. The Belgian frontier from the 
Lys to the Meuse, was accessible from 
France by five great roads.; and, ac-| 
cordingly, in view of a possible attack, | 
it had become necessary for Blicher | 
and Wellington to guard these ap- 
proaches, more or less perfectly, and to 
spread their forces over a wide circum- 
ference. The main line of commu- 
nication, too, between the British and | 
Prussian armies was the great highway | 
from Namur to Brussels, at the two} 
points of Quatre Bras: and Sombreffe ; | 
behind this was a diflicult country in- | 
tersected by the Dyle and its affluents, | 
and ill adapted to the movements of 
troops ; and, consequently, if the main 
line could be seized, and occupied in| 
considerable strength, it was not to be 
supposed that the Allied forces would 
be able readily to unite behind it. 
Moreover, Bliicher was bold to rash- 
ness, and Wellington cautious, steady, 
and prudent ; might it not be expected, 
therefore, that the Prussian chief would 
offer battle apart from his colleague, 
that the Allied movements would be-| 
tray the want of one leading mind and 
be ill concerted, and that a great oppor- | 
tunity would be thus afforded to a reso- 
lute, skilful, and quick adversary? The 
manner, besides, in which the enemy’s 
forces were distributed seemed to in- 
vite attack, and made speedy and safe 
concentration difficult. The headquar- 
ters of Bliicher were at Namur; his 
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army, divided into four corps, was sta- 
tioned round Liege, Dinant, Namur, 
and Charleroi; and it was not only : 
good deal scattered, at a distance of 

few miles from the frontier, but its 
main strength inclined towards its base, 
and it was linked to its allies by one 
corps only. On the other side, the 
headquarters of Wellington were at 
Brussels, nearly forty miles from Na- 
mur; the two masses which formed his 
army, like that of his colleague, clung 
to their base extending over a broad 
space from Oudenarde by Mons, to Ni- 
velles and Brussels ; and it was thus 
also very much divided, though thrown 


forward not far from the frontier, and 


it was but slightly cannected with its 
Prussian supports aiong the highway 
from Namur to Brussels to which 
we have already referred. The Allied 
commanders therefore, were not near 
each other ; their armies, spread over a 
wide front, were much disseminated 


| within possible reach of a rapid and 


vigorous attack from France; they 
were comparatively weak where their 
extremes met; and a daring assailant 
might be able to strike and perhaps 
beat them before they could develop 
their power. 

These considerations induced Napo- 
leon to decide on assuming a_ bold 
offensive, and on inaugurating the ap- 
proaching campaign by attacking Wel- 
lington and Bliicherin Belgium. Three 
modes of operating were open to him: 


| . . . 
jhe might move against the right of 


the Allies advancing by Ath and Mons 
upon Brussels; or he might fall on 
Bliicher to their left, pressing forward 
by the valley of the Meuse ; and finally 
he might break in on their centre, 
marching from the frontier across the 


|Sambre, and endeavoring to interpose 


between them. The two first of these 
plans, however, were perilous and un- 
promising alike ; and as the third only 
was really hopeful, and was, besides, 
the least unsafe of the three, the em- 
peror adopted it without hesitation. 
The general scheme of his intended 
movements was characterized by the 
strategic genius which had so often 
been crowned with marvellous success. 


> PERC EMPENNST 
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The emperor resolved to assail the Al- 
lied centre, assured that it was the 
weak point in their line; and he pro- 
posed to concentrate secretly, and with 
great rapidity, a powerful force on the 
French frontier, then more advanced 
than it is now, to pass the Sambre, and 
occupy Charleroi, and, overpowering 
any force in his way, to seize the high- 
way from Namur to Brussels, thus 
separating the Allies at the place of 
junction, and exposing them to the tre- 
mendous blows he had repeatedly dealt 
on divided enemies. The manner in 
which he sought to carry out his plan 
was also worthy of his great ability. 
He had, we have seen, about two hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men in hand, 
and he determined to employ about 
one hundred and fifty thousand in the 
grand effort against Bliicher and Wel- 
lington, while the remainder were to 
be engaged merely as a retarding force 
on the Rhine and the Var, to resist for 
a time the other Allied armies until the 
first blow should have been struck in 
Belgium. The one hundred and fifty 
thousand men, in part cantoned from 
French Flanders to Lorraine, and in 
part in Paris and the vicinity, were to 
be drawn together by a sudden move- 
ment, concealed from the enemy with 
the greatest care ; and as soon as they 
had effected their junction, they were 
to push quickly across the Sambre, and 
to reach, if possible in one march, the 
points of Quatre Bras and Sombreffe, 
not far from thirty miles from the fron- 
tier, where, occupying the road from 
Namur to Brussels, they would be 
placed right upon the Allied centre, 
and would hold a formidable and com- 
manding position which would perhaps 
assure decisive success. The risk cer- 
tainly would not be doubtful, for the 
combined armies of Bliicher and Wel- 
lington- were not less than two hundred 
and twenty thousand strong; and if 
these masses could be brought together, 
they would be more than a match for 
one hundred and fifty thousand men, 
though in part troops of an inferior 
quality. But how often had the em- 
peror succeeded in operations of this 
description, and, supplying by skill for 
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want of numbers, had isolated his an- 
tagonists, and then destroyed them! 
To refer only to a single instance, in 
which the positions of the belligerent 
forces would resemble these in the 
present campaign, had he not, though 
greatly inferior in strength, divided 
Colli from Beaulieu in 1796, and shat- 
tered to pieces their parted armies ; 
and could not the Emperor Napoleon 
do what the youthful General Bona- 
parte had done ? 

The student of the campaigns of 
Napoleon will easily see that this 
scheme was in conformity with his 
general strategy. Before, however, a 
shot was fired, an accident deranged 
the emperor’s projects, and threw a 
heavy weight into the scales against 
him; a sudden rising in La Vendée 
compelled him to detach twenty thou- 
sand men from the one hundred and 
fifty thousand which he had thought 
necessary, in the first instance, for his 
bold enterprise. This diversion, which 
has not been enough noticed, made the 
chances in his favor considerably less ; 
but he still resolved to carry out his 
plan, another example of the extreme 
confidence which we frequently see in 
his wonderful career. On the 6th of 
June the movement began which was 
to bring his army to the Belgian fron- 
tier immediately against the Allied 
centre ; and all critics agree that this 
operation was executed in the most 
admirable manner. The march of the 
columns as they converged from Lille, 
Valenciennes, Méziéres, and Metz, was 
marked by demonstrations skilfully ar- 
ranged to screen the manceuvre and to 
deceive the enemy ; and, at the same 
time, the Imperial Guard and another 
detachment was despatched from Paris, 
their destination concealed with the 
most minute precautions. On the even- 
ing of the 14th of June, about one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight thousand men, 
including twenty thousand horse and 
three hundred and fifty guns, were col- 
lected upon a narrow front, having been 
drawn together as if by enchantment, 
on the very edge of the Belgian terri- 
tory ; two corps, the 1st and 2nd, under 
D’Erlon and Reille, already touching 
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the Sambre to the left, two more, the 
3rd and 6th, under Vandamme and 
Lobau, the centre of the entire army, 
with the Imperial Guard and the re- 
serves of cavalry filling the country 
around Beaumont and Walcourt, and 
another corps, the 4th, commanded by 
Gerard, at some distance to the right at 
Philippeville. After a spirit-stirring 
proclamation to his troops, the emperor 
gave orders for the advance of the 
whole army at daybreak on the 15th, 
his object being, as we have pointed 
out, to cross the Sambre, and, seizing 
Charleroi, to occupy Quatre Bras and 
Sombreffe, interposing between the 
Allies in this way on the great road 
from Namur to Brussels. 

This brilliant design was not accom- 
plished in full completeness, though 
Napoleon gained very great advantages 
by the operations of this day. Owing 
to the neglect of the Imperial staff, 
which, at no time free from serious de- 
fects, was, as we have seen, now badly 
organized, the march of the central col- 
umn was delayed ; the right wing, the 
concentration of which was not so per- 
fect as it might have been, was rather 
late in coming into line ; the left wing, 
the corps of D’Erlon and Reille, placed 
under the command of Ney in the after- 
noon only, advanced in a somewhat 
straggling fashion; and, in addition, 
the single Prussian corps, which alone 
lay across the invader’s path, covering 
the Allied centre before Charleroi, re- 
tarded the French movement with con- 
siderable skill. Yet, though the points 
of Quatre Bras and Sombreffe, and the 
main line of the enemy’s communica- 
tions, were not attained as Napoleon 
had hoped, the Sambre was passed, 
and Charleroi taken, with little resist- 
ance on the part of the Allies ; and by 
nightfall on the 15th, the French army 
had reached positions which brought 
it close to the centre of its foes, and 
enabled it already to impede their 
junction, and ultimately to prevent it 
completely. It occupied a space, a few 
miles only from the great road from 
Namur to Brussels, the left wing with 
its outposts beyond Frasnes, spreading 
to Gosselies, Marchienne, and thence 
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to the Sambre ; the centre, extending 
from near Fleurus to Charleroi, with 
some distance beyond ; and the right 
wing, to the east of Charleroi, at Chate- 
let, still, in part, south of the river. 
Thus the French corps, though they 
had not advanced as far as the emperor 
had wished, and their rearward divi- 
sions were not closed up, had never- 
theless approached their commander’s 
mark; they already threatened the 
enemy’s line at the spot where this 


.was plainly weakest, and a few hours 


might enable them to strike with de- 
cisive, nay, overwhelming effect. 

By these operations the French em- 
peror had concentrated an imposing 
force, almost within sight of the camp 
of his foes, and launching it against 
their most vulnerable points, had so 
placed it that success seemed probable. 
Few of his grand combinations had 
been more able, and if some errors of 
detail were committed, Napoleon de- 
clared himself on the whole satisfied, 
and too minute criticism becomes cap- 
tiousness. What, in the mean time, 
had been the movement of the Allies, 
thus suddenly assailed by their great 
antagonist? It is untrue that they 
were surprised, in the sense that the 
march on Charleroi was unknown and 
neglected by them; and, as we have 
seen, the one Prussian corps which de- 
fended the Sambre and Charleroi was 
well prepared to resist an enemy. But 
there can be no doubt that Bliicher and 
Wellington did not anticipate the fine 
manceuvres by which Napoleon drew 
his forces together ; and though they 
had made arrangements, in the case of 
an attack on their centre, which in 
some particulars were well designed, 
they scarcely expected such an attempt 
would be risked. Their adversary thus 
had gained a most important advantage 
in approaching their line where it was 
most feeble, and as we have seen, the 
distribution of their corps, and their 
own position at Namur and Brussels — 
dispositions of which the obvious de- 
fects can be only concealed by unjust 
flattery — made it by no means easy to 
regain what they had lost, and to avert 
the impending attacks of the French 
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emperor. Their first movements dis- 
tinctly revealed that want of concert 
arising from their different natures and 
separate commands, on which Napoleon 
had rightly calculated. Bliicher’s sole 
idea was to fight at once, and to en- 
counter Napoleon as soon as possible, 
before the French could divide his 
army; and, accordingly, he ordered 
three of his corps to concentrate on 
and around Sombreffe, and to offer 
battle on that point, though his fourth 
corps could not be up in time, and he 
could hardly reckon on support from 
his colleague. The operations of Wel- 
lington were quite different, and had 
little in common with those of the 
Prussians. The duke believed that if 
attacked at all, he would be attacked 
from Ath and Mons on the right ; and 
in any case, with characteristic caution, 
he resolved not to put his army in mo- 
tion until his enemy had disclosed his 
designs ; and therefore, instead of sec- 
conding Bliicher, and assembling as 
large a force as possible at Quatre Bras 
without a moment’s delay, in order to 
sustain the Prussian chief, and cover 
the highway from Namur to Brussels, 
he directed, even as late as the evening 
of the 15th, the mass of his troops 
upon the roads which lead from Ath, 
Mons, and Binche, upon Brussels, or- 
dering his lieutenants to occupy a line 
from Enghien to Braine le Comte and 
Nivelles, while he advanced from Brus- 
sels with the reserve in person. By 
this arrangement the great body of the 
British army would on the 16th be ata 
considerable distance from Quatre Bras, 
completely separated from their Prus- 
sian supports ; and the whole strategy 
of the duke pointed, not to a forward 
movement to aid Bliicher on the great 
road from Namur to Brussels, but to 
making a stand behind that line. 
Through these combinations three- 
fourths only of Bliicher’s army could 
be prepared to fight on the 16th at 
Sombreffe, and it was improbable that 
a large detachment of Wellington’s 
troops could come to its aid, or even 
occupy Quatre Bras. In other words, 
armies which, if united, were nearly 
double their foes in numbers, presented 
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themselves to be attacked in detail, by 
Napoleon holding a central position. 
This strategy has long ago been con- 
demned, but it is important to apportion 
the blame fairly ; and notwithstanding 
all the Prussians have said, the fault 
lies mainly with their veteran chief, 
and the operations of our great coun- 
tryman, examined by themselves, were 
not so defective as they have been con- 
sidered by hostile critics. It is no 
doubt true that Bliicher displayed re- 
markable energy on the 15th, in con- 
centrating three of his four corps, and 
Wellington was certainly out of his 
reckoning in supposing that he would 
be assailed on his right, and exposed 
his colleague to probable defeat by not 
moving at once on Quatre Bras. But 
the real question is, whether, bearing 
in mind the position of Napoleon on 
the 15th, Bliicher ought to have 
marched to Sombreffe at all, and tried 
to keep the road from Namur to Brus- 
sels, and whether, in ordering his army 
to assemble on Enghien, Braine le 
Comte, and Nivelles, the duke was not 
acting on sound general principles, 
though he had confessedly miscalcu- 
lated the point of attack? Now there 
is reason to believe that the Allied 
chiefs, in view of a possible attack on 
their centre, had wisely agreed before 
the campaign had opened to fall back 
respectively on an interior line between 
Wavre and Waterloo, in case they 
should find it difficult to maintain their 
first line, the highway from Namur to 
Brussels ; and they had arranged, if 
thrown back on these second positions, 
to offer battle, and effect their junction. 
But Napoleon, by his operations on the 
15th, had made it hazardous for the 
Allied generals to attempt to concen- 
trate on the great road in question ; the 
French army was too near their centre 
to make it safe to stand on their first 
line, and therefore the contingency 
they had foreseen had happened, and 
Blicher, instead of advancing on Som- 
breffe, ought to have retired on Wavre 
with the mass of his forces, accord- 
ing to the pre-arranged plan, while 
Wellington equally inclined towards 
Waterloo. If this view of the case 
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be correct, it follows that it was a 
capital mistake that Bliicher moved on 
Sombreffe at all; and as the concentra- 
tion ordered by Wellington on Enghien, 
Braine le Comte, and Nivelles, was well 
adapted for a retreat on Waterloo, it is 
evident that the risks which the Allies 
ran, by the isolation of the Prussians at 
Sombreffe, and the not directing the 
British to Quatre Bras in force, should 
be laid to the charge of Bliicher, and 
not of Wellington ; and the unquestion- 
able errors of the Allies’ strategy were 
not justly due to the British commander. 
It is most remarkable that in criticising 
the campaign, Napoleon passes this 
judgment on the subject ; he, no doubt, 
censures Wellington for remaining at 
Brussels, and having his headquarters 
there at all —and the truth of this has 
been long admitted—but he does not 
condemn the orders given by the duke 
on the evening of the 15th; on the 
contrary, he argues that the British 
army should have been assembled at 
first at Waterloo, the very thing prob- 
ably that Wellington desired ; and he 
enlarges on Bliicher’s march on Som- 
breffe, and his not retiring on the 15th 
to Wavre, as a false movement of a 
most perilous nature. Few impartial 
writers at the present day will venture 
to differ from this opinion. 

At about eight o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 16th, Napoleon gave orders 
for a fresh movement. It has been 
alleged that this hour was late, and that 
he was already showing signs of remiss- 
ness; but he could hardly yet have 
known the positions of his foes, with 
the exact precision by this time neces- 
sary, and the march of the previous day 
must have told on his soldiers. His 
first directions prove, beyond question, 
that he did not suppose that Bliicher 
and Wellington would defend the road 
from Namur to Brussels, that he hoped 
to be able to advance much further in 
the course of the day without a serious 
battle, and that he was already calculat- 
ing that the Allied chiefs were disposed 
to separate more readily than was their 
intention. Undoubtedly this was a mis- 
conception ; but if generals are to be 
judged as men, there is nothing at all 
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surprising in it; and, such as the error 
was, the main combinations of the em- 
peror did not suffer from it. He divided 
his army into two masses supported by 
an intermediate force ; and after giving 
the command of the right wing, now 
composed of the 3rd and 4th corps, and 
of a large body of horse to Grouchy, 
and keeping in his own hands the Im- 
perial Guard, the 6th corps, and the 
vavalry reserves, he directed Grouchy 
to advance on Sombreffe, and attack 
the enemy should he attempt to stand ; 
and, at the same time, he enjoined 
Ney, placed, as we have seen, on the 
left wing, to press forward to Quatre 
Bras, to move, if possible, a division 
beyond, and to station a detachment to 
the right at Marbais, so that in the 
event of a contest with Bliicher, it 
might operate on the flank and rear of 
the Prussians, and thus expose them to 
a complete deféat. These dispositions, 
which were perfectly correct, led to the 
first collision of the hostile armies ; and 
those who charge Napoleon with slug- 
gishness and indecision, merely judge 
by events, and are much too exacting. 
By the early forenoon of the 16th, 
Bliicher had his three corps ranged 
around Sombreffe, and he actually ad- 
vanced afterwards with the greater part 
of his force beyond the highroad from 
Namur to Brussels, as though to shorten 
the way for Napoleon, and to court the 
blows of his great opponent. Mean- 
while the right wing of the French 
army, with all the reserves, marched 
upon Fleurus, the divisions which had 
been in the rear retarding the move- 
ment for some time ; but, at about two, 
the whole force was in line ; and if any 
delay took place, it is difficult to see 
that it caused mischief. 

Napoleon now prepared to attack the 
Prussians ; and though he seems at 
first to have underrated their force, this 
did not in the least affect his arrange- 
ments, which have been admired by his 
keenest censors. The Prussians were 
about eighty-seven thousand strong, in 
part composed of second-rate troops, 
and inferior to the French in horse and 
guns ; and they were posted along a 
double line beyond the great road we 
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so often mentionéd, from St. 


have 
Amand to Ligny, and Sombreffe, the 
object of Bliicher in placing them thus, 
being alike to outflank the French em- 


peror, and to attract reinforcements 
from the Pritish army, though Welling- 
ton, who had ridden up from Brussels, 
had warned his colleague not to ex- 
pect them. Napoleon had only about 
*seventy-eight thousand men, but he 
was really superior in strength to his 
foe ; and he attacked Bliicher at a little 
before three, making demonstrations on 
the left of the Prussians at Sombreffe, 
and engaging them fiercely along their 
front, while he held powerful reserves 
concealed, in order to strike a decisive 
blow, and he confidently awaited a 
diversion from Ney to assure a perfect 
and splendid triumph. The battle, 
since known by the name of Ligny, was 
bloody in the extreme and savagely 
contested, the fighting showing what 
fierce passions excited the combatants 
on either side ; but the Prussian line 
was extended and exposed; and in a 
daring attempt to turn the French left, 
the centre of Bliicher was _ pierced 
through by a vigorous charge of the 
Imperial Guard launched by Napoleon 
at the critical moment. The Prussian 
army, however, though driven from 
the field, was not routed by this well- 
aimed blow; and the diversion on 
which Napoleon had reckoned, did not 
take place to complete his victory. 
While this desperate struggle was 
going on at Ligny, an engagement 
hardly less well contested had been oc- 
curring at Quatre Bras. The apparition 
of the heads of the French columns 
beyond Frasnes on the evening of the 
15th, had shown one of Wellington’s 
generals of brigade the true direction of 
Napoleon’s attack ; and this intelligent 
subordinate had occupied Quatre Bras, 
in suflicient force to prevent Ney from 
seizing that point by a hasty movement. 
Perponcher, the officer in chief com- 
mand of the single Allied division at 
hand, had approved the occupation of 
Quatre Bras; and, actually disregard- 
Ing the orders of the duke, pointing to 
a concentration of his troops at Ni- 
velles, he had brought his whole de- 
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tachment, about eight thousand strong, 
to Quatre Bras on the morning of the 
16th. 

Meanwhile Wellington, when fully 
apprised of the real objects of the 
French emperor, had ordered as large a 
force as possible to march on Quatre 
Bras ; but it was very doubtful that 
this would be in time ; and though the 
fortunate move of Perponcher had cov- 
ered Quatre Bras, at least for the mo- 
ment, the duke would not have advanced 
to that point, had he not heard that 
Bliicher was concentrating on Som- 
breffe, and was about to risk a general 
battle. All this certainly shows that 
information arrived tardily at the Brit- 
ish headquarters, and justifies the re- 
mark of Napoleon that Wellington 
ought not to have been at Brussels ; 
but it does not convict the British com- 
mander of the ‘stupid slowness” of 
which he has been accused, unless, as 
we have said in the case of his rival, 
we are to assume he possessed omni- 
science. 

On the morning of the 16th the duke, 
we have seen, had ridden to Ligny to 
confer with Bliicher, and he had en- 
treated his colleague not to fight at 
Sombreffe, assuring him that ‘he 
would be damnably beaten’? —the 
British chief was aware that, as affairs 
stood, he could hardly be in force at 
Quatre Bras that day, still less send 
away troops to the Prussians — but, as 
we know, the old marshal had resolved 
to stand, and nothing remained for his 
ally but to defend Quatre Bras as long 
as possible. Meantime, turning to the 
French side, Ney had made arrange- 
ments to attack Quatre Bras, and seize 
that point as he had been directed ; 
but, notwithstanding all that has been 
said, his operations were very imper- 
fect. His error was not, as has been 
supposed, that he was slow in execut- 
ing the emperor’s orders ; it was that, 
unlike Napoleon at Ligny, he did not 
assemble his forces before falling on ; 
and the result was that his efforts failed, 
and that he never had a chance of 
making the formidable diversion on 
Bliicher’s flank and rear which Napo- 
leon had hoped for, though, had he 
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massed his two corps together, he would 
probably have overpowered the enemy 
in his front, and perhaps have been 
able to detach on Ligny troops suffi- 
cient to utterly rout the Prussians. 
He attacked, however, prematurely, 
and in a partial manner ; and though he 
severely handled Perponcher’s division, 
and at one moment thought victory 
assured, he was not in sufficient force 
to prevent Wellington, who conducted 
the battle with his usual skill, from 


maintaining his position at Quatre Bras’ 


until reinforcements came to his aid. 
These arrived gradually, and in haste, 
on the field; and at the close of the 
day the British commander found him- 
self strong enough to assume the offen- 
sive, and forced Ney back a short way 
to Frasnes; having thus successfully 
held Quatre Bras, and saved Bliicher 
perhaps from ruin by the protection 
given to the Prussian flank, though had 
he been assailed, as he might have 
been, with the united divisions of the 
French left wing, the result would prob- 
ably have been very different, for Ney 
disposed of fully forty-five thousand 
men, and was immensely superior in 
guns and cavalry, and Wellington had 
at no time more than thirty-five thou- 
sand soldiers in hand, in part troops 
of by no means good quality. 

In this well-fought action Wellington 
had given proof of ability on the field, 
and of great firmness ; and if his mis- 
conception of the 15th, which Bliicher 
had rendered dangerous by fighting at 
Sombreffe, has been vehemently con- 
demned by Prussian critics, he had now 
done Bliicher incalculable service. Ney 
had, as usual, managed his troops well ; 
but he had made a mistake in attacking 
as he did, though Reille and D’Erlon 
were also to blame, and he had hardly 
had time to become acquainted with 
the staff and generals under his com- 
mand. In his movements, in fact, we 
see something of the want of decision 
which more than one of the French 
chiefs displayed in this campaign ; and 
though his soldiers were brave to a 
fault, they had shown signs of the 
feverish impatience so often seen in 
ill-trained armies. Though, however, 
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Ney had failed to do all that had been 
expected from him, Napoleon had 
nearly succeeded, during the struggle 
at Ligny, in bringing on the flank and 
rear of Bliicher a force sufficient to 
meet the Prussians; and an accident 
only had prevented the stroke. The 
corps of D’Erlon was, as we have seen, 
the rearmost division of the French 
left wing, and as the movement which 
it should have made on Quatre Bras 
was slow, and it was still a considerable 
distance from that point, when Ney be- 
gan his attack on Wellington, Napoleon 
from Ligny gave orders that it should 
be turned from its first destination, 
and, striking in between Ney’s battle 
and his own, should approach the em- 
peror’s left by a cross march, and then 
get round on the right of the Prussians. 
By this combination which, in our judg- 
ment, it is vain to deny, was Napo- 
leon’s own, thé diversion on Bliicher’s 
flank and rear, which was to have been 
made from Quatre Bras and Marbais, 
was now to be effected by a shorter 
way, D’Erlon moving behind Ney by 
Wagnelée and Villiers Perwin ; and as 
D’Erlon’s corps was twenty thousand 
strong, it was ominous to Bliicher of 
utter ruin. A mischance however, 
which remains one of the still disputed 
passages of the campaign, prevented 
the accomplishment of the manceuvre. 
The corps of D’Erlon, having received 
its new direction, diverged from Quatre 
Bras and, unimpeded by a single enemy, 
was actually on its way to Ligny, about 
to close on the Prussian right, when 
it was recalled late in the afternoon 
by Ney, and made to return towards 
Quatre Bras, having thus failed, at 
the very turn of fortune, to execute the 
movement planned by Napoleon, the 
results of which must have been mo- 
mentous. Whether the emperor sanc- 
tioned this false movement, which 
greatly marred his operations on the 
16th, and made his success at Ligny 
incomplete, has been the subject 
of vehement discussion; but we can 
scarcely suppose that he did not at 
least allow it, and the reason may be 
easily guessed at. Napoleon probably 
saw from Ligny that Ney was being 
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hardly pressed by Wellington, and as 
the defeat of his lieutenant would have 
exposed his own flank to a perilous 
attack, he, we think, permitted the re- 
call of D’Erlon, renouncing, at the last 
moment, the diversion he had designed, 
in order to save the French left at 
Quatre Bras. If this be correct, the 
immense importance of the stand made 
by Wellington becomes more than ever 
plain, for had D’Erlon not been re- 
called, Bliicher could hardly have es- 
vaped destruction ; but it is fair to add 
that this view has been questioned ; 
and a remarkable letter from Soult on 
the 17th—that marshal was chief of 
Napoleon’s staff — seems to indicate 
that Ney alone was responsible for re- 
moving D’Erlon from the way to Ligny. 
However this may have been, D’Erlon 
was himself to be blamed, we should 
say, for obeying Ney, for his presence 
was not required at Quatre Bras, and 
was of the greatest moment at Ligny ; 
and, unless his first orders were coun- 
termanded, of which no proof whatever 
exists, he ought surely to have obeyed 
the emperor. This fact comes clear 
out of the whole controversy — had 
D’Erlon’s corps once attained Ligny — 
and there was literally nothing to pre- 
vent this —the fate of Europe might 
have been changed ; and nothing more 
is required to show the vast advantage 
of Napoleon’s position, and the admi- 
rable nature of his general arrange- 
ments. 

The operations of the 16th may be 
summed up in a few words. The ex- 
cellence of Napoleon’s combinations 
had been revealed in the clearest man- 
ner, and though his success had not 
been decisive, it seemed to point to 
renewed victory. Approaching the Al- 
lied centre on the 15th, he had struck it 
heavily on the following day, and had 
as yet prevented the Allies’ junction, 
and very nearly interposed between 
them. The first line of Bliicher’s 
and Wellington’s defence having been 
seized at one of its points, the resist- 
ance of the duke at Quatre Bras, how- 
ever valuable on the 16th, became 
thenceforward of no avail; and the 
great road from Namur to Brussels, the 
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object of so many maneeuvres, being 
now virtually lost to the Allies —for 
the retreat of Bliicher would cause that 
of the duke —their future reunion was 
rendered difficult, and Napoleon might 
hope to beat them in detail. All this, 
too, had been achieved by a leader who 
could only oppose one hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand men to two hun- 
dred and twenty thousand united ; and 
it had been due mainly to a mere acci- 
dent, that one of the Allied armies had 
not been crushed, and driven, routed, 
beyond the theatre of war. The em- 
peror’s movements had thus been ad- 
mirable, whatever sapient cavillers may 
say, though undoubtedly the numerical 
inferiority of his force had already 
shown itself to be perilously great, for 
he had not been strong enough to 
destroy Bliicher alone, though that 
marshal had fought apart from his col- 
league, and he had been compelled to 
rely for the complete defeat of the 
Prussians on diversions, ever liable to 
fail, and which had been frustrated in 
this instance. As for the Allied chiefs, 
Bliicher had been rapid and enterpris- 
ing as he had always been, and 
Wellington’s defence at Quatre Bras 
was justly entitled to the highest praise ; 
but, owing to the advance of Prussians 
on Sombreffe, both generals had been 
placed in great danger, and their move- 
ments reveal much want of concert, 


and the divided councils common 
among coalitions. In consequence, 


however, of the escape of Bliicher, the 
result of the campaign was still uncer- 
tain. 

The operations of the French on the 
16th, although brilliant, had been in- 
complete, and the issue depended on 
efforts still to be made. Would Wel- 
lington and Bliicher, who had not yet 
united, and one of whom had been 
rudely stricken, endeavor still to effect 
their junction, though forced from the 
road from Namur to Brussels, and with 
an intricate country behind that line, 
and would they succeed if they made 
the attempt? Or would they, accord- 
ing to methodical rules, and as certainly 
had appeared likely, diverge towards 
their respective bases, and, opening a 
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way to their great antagonist, give him 
an opportunity to ruin them in detail ? 
Would Napoleon, whose powers were 
so conspicuous when operating between 
divided foes, repeat the marvels of 
1796, and overwhelm his enemies apart, 
as he had overwhelmed Colli and Beau- 
lieu, or would he or his lieutenants 
commit mistakes, which would enable 
the Allies to elude his strokes, and at 
last bring their collected strength to 
bear against him, with the decisive re- 
sult, which their superiority of num- 
bers would assure ? 


Il. 
THE battle of Ligny had only closed 
at nightfall, and, as all the French 
army had been engaged, except the 6th 


corps which was weak in numbers, a| 


speedy and decisive pursuit was impos- 
sible. The French emperor returned 
to take rest at Fleurus, after the fatigue 
of the day, convinced, there is every 
reason to believe, that the Prussian 
army could not soon rally, even though 
his stroke at its flank had failed ; and 


he deputed to Soult and Grouchy the | 


task of observing the defeated enemy. 


In acting thus, Napoleon possibly fell | 


short of the untiring energy of previous 
campaigns, and it may be true that his 
iron frame was more in need of repose 
than before; but he had repeatedly 


done the very same thing; and those | 


who condemn him argue as though he 
could not trust the able chief of his 
staff, and the lieutenant who, on the 
morning of the 16th, had received the 
command of the greatest part of the 
French troops who had fought at Ligny. 
Nor was it extraordinary that the em- 
peror should suppose that the Prussians 
had been crippled for some time at 
least, for Bliicher had lost nearly thirty 
thousand men, including some thirteen 
thousand disbanded, out of the eighty- 
seven thousand engaged ; and his army, 
after the attack of the Imperial Guard, 
presented an aspect of frightful confu- 
sion. The old Prussian marshal, how- 
ever, was a chief of extraordinary vigor 
and resource, if deficient in military 
science and skill ; his soldiery, animated 
by the stern passions which had stirred 
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|Germany since 1813, were very differ- 
ent men from those who had fled at 
Jena; and Bliicher rallied his defeated 
troops with a celerity which did both 
|the very highest honor. Three opera- 
tions became then open to him: he 
‘might either retreat on Namur and 
| Liege, that is, cautiously incline towards 
his base; or, abandoning his base to 
reach his Allies, he might make for 
Waterloo and join Wellington; or 
finally, he might carry out the plan, to 
which we have before referred, and 
retire behind Sombreffe to Wavre, 
whence he could endeavor to unite 
with his colleagues. 

The first of these movements would, 
however, isolate him from the duke, at 
least for a not inconsiderable time ; 
the second, though perhaps on the 
| whole the best, exposed him to lose his 
communications completely, and would 
|increase his distance from his fourth 
corps, which, as we have seen, did not 
fight at Ligny; and accordingly, he 
decided on making the third, which, 
though, as we shall show, not free from 
objections, and more hazardous than 
| has usually been allowed, nevertheless 
afforded a reasonable chance of accom- 
| plishing the great object of the Allied 
chiefs, and effecting the junction of 
their forces. By the early morning of 
|the 17th Bliicher’s troops were ready 
again to march; and the three corps 
| which had been beaten at Ligny moved 
i'towards Wavre in two columns, the 
| first following difficult roads to the left 
by Tilly, Gentinnes, and Mont St. Gui- 
| bert, the second retreating upon Gem- 
|bloux, where it was before long joined 
| by the fourth corps from Ligny which, 
| though under avery able commander, 
_— ardent and highly trained Bilow, 
| 





had not been in line on the 16th. Mil- 
|itary history can show no finer example 
of the recovery of a defeated army. 

While these operations, admirable on 
account of their energy, if not theoret- 
ically perfect, were going on upon the 

Prussian side, the French had been 
making a bad use of the great advan- 
tages they had won. By daybreak, as 
it would appear, on the 17th, Grouchy 
had sent cavalry to follow the Prus- 
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sians ; and though this movement was 
rather tardy, it would have been in 
sufficient time, had that general recon- 
noitred the various roads on which 
Bliicher could have retreated. Grouchy, 
however, like his imperial master, 
seems to have been persuaded that, 
after Ligny, the Prussians would recoil 
towards their base ; and, therefore, in- 
stead of observing the roads which led 
northwards upon Wavre, he despatched 
his squadrons on one road only, the 
great highway we have so often men- 
tioned, along the space from Sombreffe 
to Namur, confirmed, it is said, in his 
belief by discovering on it a few Prus- 
sian trains, which had approached the 
scene of the battle of the 16th. 

In whatever degree it may be just to 
make the emperor share the blame, this 
evidently was a serious mistake on the 
part of an officer whose duty was to 
ascertain the line of the enemy’s re- 
treat; and this neglect — for which 
Soult must also be held partly responsi- 
ble — not only indicates the defects in 
the staff of the French in this cam- 
paign, but was ultimately fraught with 
disastrous results. Grouchy having re- 
ported on the morning of the 17th that 
Bliicher was in retreat on Namur, this, 
it seems, strengthened the emperor’s 
notion that the Prussians could not 
offer battle for a time, and were retir- 
ing towards the Meuse and the Rhine ; 
and, accordingly, acting on this false 
supposition, a principal cause of much 
that followed, he proceeded to make his 
dispositions for the day, which appear 
in the important letter of Soult to which 
we have before adverted. Convinced 
that Bliicher was out of the way for the 
present, Napoleon resolved to carry out 
his favorite manceuvre, and to attack 
Wellington, now left isolated ; but, as 
the French troops were greatly ex- 
hausted by the fighting and marching 
of the two preceding days, he thought 
that he might give them some rest, and 
that a batile on the 17th was not to be 
sought; and he felt assured that he 
would have time enough to reach and 
defeat the duke alone, without over- 
tasking his wearied soldiers. With 
these objects in view he directed Ney 
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to get ready to march from Quatre 
Bras as soon as he should have joined 
that marshal; he prepared to break up 
from Ligny in person, with the Imperial 
Guard, the corps of Lobau, and almost 
all the cavalry reserves, a mass which 
added tothe forces of Ney would make 
about seventy thousand men, and would 
suffice, he believed, to defeat Welling- 
ton; and at the same time he gave 
orders to Grouchy to follow Bliicher 
with about thirty-three thousand men, 
the corps of Vandamme and Gérard, 
with a body of horse, enjoining him 
‘**to attain and observe the Prussians,”’ 
‘to complete their defeat, and keep 
them in sight,’ and certainiy allowing 
him, in the first instance, to seek for 
them on the road to Namur. These 
arrangements, however, were by no 
means rapid, for they were not con- 
cluded until noon at earliest ; and the 
whole dispositions of the emperor prove 
that he did not contemplate a pitched 
battle on the 17th. 

This strategy, founded on a miscon- 
ception as to the ability of Bliicher to 
restore his army, and to the direction 
he had taken with it, was unquestion- 
ably mistaken and full of dangers ; and 
we now see that the emperor ought to 
have observed the Prussians with far 
more diligence, to have watched care- 
fully the roads to Wavre, and not to 
have allowed Grouchy to turn away 
towards Namur ; and perhaps, notwith- 
standing the fatigues of his troops, he 
ought to have attacked Wellington on 
the 17th. But the error of Napoleon 
was a miscalculation, due in part to the 
confidence of his nature, and in part to 
the lessons of his own experience — it 
was according to precedent that Bliicher 
would be out of the sphere of military 
operations for a time, and that after his 
defeat he would recoil on his base — 
and it is mere calumny to charge such 
a man with “unpardonable inactivity, 
and even infatuation,”’ during the hours 
that followed his success at Ligny. 
Grouchy, too, was certainly very much 
in fault—a more active lieutenant 
would have easily discovered the line 
of the Prussian retreat from Sombreffe ; 
and it should be observed, moreover, 
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that the general design of Napoleon’s 
arrangements was perfectly right ; his 
mistake lay, not in detaching Grouchy, 
and in moving against Wellington with 
seventy thousand men, but in not be- 
ginning these operations sooner, and 
in permitting Grouchy to go where he 
did ; and the true principles of the art 
of war refute, in our judgment, those 
who insist that Napoleon ought to have 
given no regard to one of his antago- 
nists after Ligny, and ought to have 


fallen with his whole force, on the’ 


morning of the 17th, either on Blicher, 
as he retired on Wavre, or on Welling- 
ton, as he lay at Quatre Bras. Soon 
after noon on the 17th, Napoleon began 
his march on Quatre Bras, Grouchy, 
who had shown signs of extreme anx- 
iety and unfitness for his difficult task, 
turning soon afterwards towards Na- 
mur; and, at about two o’clock, the 
heads of the emperor’s columns had 
come into line with the troops of Ney, 
and were on the track of the British 
army. Long before this time, the duke 
had made arrangements to retreat from 
Quatre Bras; and having been in- 
formed early on the 17th, not on the 
16th as the Prussians affirmed, that 
Bliicher had been defeated at Ligny, 
but was making for Wavre to join him 
from thence, he resolved, in turn, to 
fall back on Waterloo, and, concentrat- 
ing the mass of his army there, to ac- 
cept a battle in that position, if assured 
of the support of his colleague, the 
duke thus standing on a line with Bli- 
cher, behind the original line of de- 
fence, according to the plan we have 
before mentioned. As soon as the 
French appeared in force, the duke 
steadily drew off his troops; and as 
evening closed, the greater part of his 
army, Which had been gathering from 
all points on his right, was collected 
behind the range of eminences, which, 
bordered by the great wood of Soignies, 
spread out beyond the village of Water- 
loo. It had rained in torrents during 
the afternoon, and the pursuit of the 
French had not been active; and 
though Napoleon expressed surprise 
that his adversary was making a stand 
so soon, and possibly would have at- 
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tacked Wellington, had there been time 
to make the attempt, this was certainly 
only a sudden thought, for, as we have 
said, a general engagement on the 17th 
was not sought by him, when he set 
off in the morning from Ligny. 

While Wellington had been thus re- 
tiring on Waterloo, followed by the 
emperor from Quatre Bras, Bliicher 
had been completing his march on 
Wavre and collecting his forces round 
that place, in order as soon as possible 
to reach the duke. Before nightfall on 
the 17th his four corps were concen- 
trated close to Wavre, two along the 
western bank of the Dyle, and two 
along the eastern bank—the river in- 
tersects the whole theatre now occupied 
by the hostile armies, and makes, we 
have said, the adjoining country difficult 
—-and the old marshal had apprised his 
colleague, of whose movement on Wa- 
terloo he had been informed, that he 
would be on the field ‘‘ with his whole 
army,’’? in the forenoon, if possible, of 
the 18th, in order to take part in the 
coming battle. This promise had caused 
Wellington to stand at Waterloo, and 
risk the chance of a general action ; 
and, during the night of the 17th, the 
Allied chiefs matured their arrange- 
ments to render their junction next 
day certain, throwing out patrols from 
Wavre and Waterloo, and acting steadily 
in perfect concert. What, in the mean 
time, had been the conduct of Grouchy, 
charged, as we have seen, to follow the 
Prussians, and incidentally, of course, 
to divide them from Wellington, it be- 
ing obviously Grouchy’s duty to prevent 
if possible what would be the greatest 
calamity that could befall the French 
—a march of Bliicher to join the duke ? 
Grouchy, we have said, was certainly 
detached too late ; he had been at least 
permitted when the emperor took his 
departure from Ligny to seek the traces 
of Bliicher on the road to Namur; and 
for these errors his chief, we believe, 
must be held largely, or wholly, ac- 
countable. But, during the afternoon 
of the 17th, he had received instruc- 
tions which, though not proving that 
Napoleon was as yet undeceived as to 
the direction of the mass of Bliicher’s 
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forces, nevertheless ought to have given 
him the means of informing his master 
of the real truth ; and he had not only 
unskilfully obeyed them, but had con- 
tributed to mislead Napoleon, and, fur- 
thermore, had moved with an indecision 
and slowness ominous of future disaster. 
The emperor, before leaving Quatre 
Bras, had become aware that a Prussian 
column had been seen, not on the road 
to Namur, but moving upon a line 
northward ; and he ordered Grouchy to 
march on Gembloux —a village on the 
way from Sombreffe to Wavre, about 
twelve or thirteen miles from that place 
adding that it was at least possible 
that Bliicher and Wellington were en- 
deavoring to unite and give battle again. 
This order did not indeed show that 
Napoleon had penetrated the purpose 
of his foes, to join by the road from 
Wavre to Waterloo; but it indicated 
what their general plan might be ; and it 
despatched Grouchy to a position where 
he might have discovered certainly 
where the Prussians were, and possibly 
have prevented, assuredly have im- 
peded, the march on Waterloo which 
their chief projected. Grouchy’s move- 
ments, however, were so slow that. it 
was nightfall before he reached Gem- 
bloux, though that place is only seven 
miles from Sombreffe ; and when there 
— what is difficult to comprehend — he 
did not find out where the Prussians 
were ; he made a report calculated to 
deceive Napoleon ; and he so arranged 
his troops as not to be ready for a quick 
and decisive march for the morrow. 
He seems to have still entertained the 
conviction, and informed the emperor 
to that effect, that the great mass of the 
Prussians were retiring on the Meuse ; 
but he supposed that a part might be 
at Wavre, and promised to follow them 
there, whatever their numbers, *“‘ in 
order to keep them away from Wel- 
lington ;’’ and he distributed his army 
around Gembloux in such a manner 
that it is quite evident he was wholly 
uncertain what next to do. 

The general result of these operations 
was that the prospects of the French, 
which had been so promising on the 
16th, had become overclouded, and that 
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those of the Allies had rapidly bright- 
ened. Napoleon was in front of Wel- 
lington near Waterloo, but Grouchy at 
Gembloux was at a distance of more 
than fourteen miles from his master, 
and of twelve or thirteen from his 
immediate foes. The Duke of Welling- 
ton was within reach of the emperor, 
but Bliicher at Wavre was only some 
nine miles off; and, what was more 
important, the Allied chiefs had made 
everything ready to effect their junc- 
tion, while Napoleon and Grouchy were 
alike ignorant of the real direction of 
the march of the Prussians, and of the 
real intentions of Bliicher and Welling- 
ton. Thus, instead of having divided 
his enemies, and being assured of strik- 
ing them in detail, it had become not 
improbable that Napoleon would have 
to encounter the shock of their two 
armies, and that Grouchy would be of 
no avail, unless he displayed capacity 
he had not yet done, in preventing or 
checking the march of Bliicher. In- 
stead of retiring on their respective 
bases, and enabling their adversary to 
reach them apart, the Allies were pre- 
paring to unite, and to crush Napoleon 
himself isolated ; and the movements 
of the belligerents on one side were 
thoroughly arranged and made in con- 
cert, while those on the other were 
vain or uncertain. The misconception 
of Napoleon as to the objects and posi- 
tion of Bliicher had, we repeat, been a 
principal cause of all this; but how 
largely, too, had Grouchy contributed 
to it, by not observing the Prussians on 
the morning of the 17th, by moving so 
sluggishly to Gembloux afterwards, by 
misinterpreting the line of the Prus- 
sian retreat, and by his indecision at 
Gembloux itself! Grouchy, in fact, 
not only had not been of any use to 
Napoleon, but had been most mischiev- 
ous ; he had not removed, as he might 
have done, the emperor’s false impres- 
sion as to Bliicher’s march, but had 
confirmed it in every possible way. He 
had led his chief unconsciously to the 
abyss, not been the guide to warn him 
away from it ; and, in considering the 
operations of the 17th, it is iniquitous 
to condemn the superior wholly, and to 
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absolve from blame the lieutenant, 
who, in our judgment, becomes mainly 
responsible for the catastrophe in its 
later stages. The effect of the report 
of Grouchy from Gembloux was to ren- 
der Napoleon perfectly secure that 
Bliicher could not molest him, at least 
in force ; and he felt convinced that, 
if Wellington would stand, a complete 
victory was within his grasp. This is 
evident from the dispositions he made 
on the memorable night of the 17th. 
It is uncertain whether he despatched 
oflicers to inform Grouchy of his situ- 
ation ; but no doubt can exist that he 
took no precautions to guard against a 
serious attack from the Prussians, and 
did not keep up a communication with 
Gembloux with anything like the eager 
care with which the Allies did so from 
their headquarters ; and the only anx- 
iety he showed was lest Wellington, 
who, as it appeared to him, was most 
unwise in venturing to halt and fight 
alone before the wood of Soignies, would 
decamp and elude him before morning. 
In these arrangements we clearly see 
that the emperor persisted in his belief 
that Bliicher was far away from the 
scene, at least as regards the mass of 
his army. It is also certain that, in 
neglecting to correspond more exactly 
with Grouchy, Napoleon and his staff 
were less vigilant than the Allied chiefs 
at Wavre and Waterloo ; but surely the 
lieutenant who at Gembloux had done 
so much to cause these mistakes must 
be held largely if not chiefly to blame ? 
The morning of the 18th of June 
showed Wellington still before Water- 
loo, and his army about to take its posi- 
tions. Napoleon had intended to begin 
the attack at about eight, or perhaps 
nine o’clock ; but the rain, which had 
continued to fall through the night, and 
had made the ground unfavorable for 
offensive movements, induced him to 
delay two or three hours ; and this cir- 
cumstance certainly was a piece of good 
fortune for the British commander. 
By this time the emperor it would seem 
had received an intimation, though not 
from Gembloux, that a Prussian col- 
umn was at Wavre, and might there- 
fore possibly endanger his flank, if 
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Grouchy did not intercept it on the 
way ; and accordingly he wrote through 
Soult to Grouchy, apprising that gen- 
eral of this news, and ordering him to 
push on to Wavre, with full latitude as 


to the roads to follow, and directing 


him to connect his operations with his 


own, as he was about to attack the 
duke at Waterloo. It is plain from 


this despatch that Napoleon thought 
the great body of the Prussians distant, 
and was convinced that Grouchy would 
be able to prevent a diversion against 
his own right ; but in enjoining Grouchy 
to advance on Wavre, he had left him 
free to march as he pleased, and had 
warned him to keep near the main 
French army ; and if he was still acting 
on a misconception, ought not Grouchy 
to have undeceived him before, and 
have so moved and arranged his forces, 
as to have known at least where Blii- 
cher was placed, and been in a position 
to stop or impede him ? 

The emperor devoted the time before 
beginning his great attack on Welling- 
ton in displaying his army in imposing 
strength ; and though he has been con- 
demned for this delay, and, in the 
events which happened, it was unfor- 
tunate for him, it was calculated to 
shake, in an extreme degree, the cour- 
age of Wellington’s inferior troops, 
many of whom had served with the 
Grand Army, and felt a superstitious 
awe of its chief ; and, on the supposi- 
tions on which Napoleon acted, it was 
anything but a waste of time. By about 
ten, the ground being somewhat hard- 
ened, and become more fit for military 
manceuvres, Napoleon prepared his 
plan of attack, assuming, as we have 
seen, that he would have to cope with 
Wellington alone, and that Bliicher 
was not to be looked for, at least in 
anything like important force. The 
duke’s arrangements were by this time 
made, and they formed an admirable 
scheme of defence, though, in some 
particulars, not above criticism. The 
British army on the field was about 
sixty-nine thousand strong ; and it was 
so drawn up along the range of low 
hills which extend before the forest of 
Soignies, that its front was protected 
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by two strong points, called respec- 
tively Hougoumont and La Haye Sainte, 
that its separate parts could easily sup- 
port each other, and that its second 
line and reserves were weli covered 
from the formidable artillery of its en- 
emy, and well in the hand of its skilful 
leader. It was thus so posted as to be 
able, though slightly inferior to the 
French in numbers, and very much so 
in horsemen and guns, and in the qual- 
ity of fully a third of the troops, to re- 
sist the efforts of Napoleon for several 
hours ; and if its left and left centre | 
were somewhat weak, this was because 
the duke felt quite certain that the 
Prussians would soon arrive from 
Wavre. The great powers of Welling- 
ton as a tactician appear, in a word, in 
these dispositions; but, ever appre- 
hensive of an effort against his right, 
he had placed a large detachment in 
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after a terrible cannonade, the whole 
corps of D’Erlon, with a large body of 
horse, was directed against the left of 
the duke ; but this attack, though fora 
time threatening, was splendidly re- 
pulsed by the British foot; and the 
French columns, of which the forma- 
tions are said to have been very ill ar- 
/ranged, were pierced through by the 
|heavy British cavalry, who, though in 
turn assailed and driven back, inflicted 
great loss on the emperor’s right. 
Before this a new enemy had made 
his presence known. At about one 
ithe vanguard of Biilow’s corps was 
descried at a distance on the French 
right; and these ominous assailants, 
(on which he had not reckoned, com- 
| pelled the emperor to detach the corps 
}of Lobau, to observe and keep back 
| the approaching Prussians, and greatly 
disconcerted his whole projects. Hav- 








that direction, which could not take | ing despatched an officer with orders to 
part in the approaching struggle ; and | Grouchy to fall if possible on Biilow’s 
it is impossible strategically to justify | flank and rear, Napoleon then turned 





this move. 

At about 11 o’clock the challenge of 
a gun became the signal of the great | 
day of Waterloo. The emperor’s plan | 
of attack was worthy of his powers ; 
and, as Jomini has remarked, may be 
confidently left to the judgment of sol- 
diers of all ages. Napoleon had seen, 
with true insight, that Wellington’s left 
and left centre were his weak points ; 
and he wished to make demonstrations 
against the British right, and then turn 
the duke’s left by a determined effort, 
completing the victory by an advance | 
of all his reserves against the British | 
centre. This scheme, however, was 
imperfectly carried out ; and the appa- | 





| his attacks to the British centre. 


against Wellington again ; but his dis- 
positions became markedly changed ; 
and having employed part of his re- 
serves otherwise he gave up the attack 
against Wellington’s left, and confined 
After 
a fierce struggle the advanced post of 
La Haye Sainte was won by the French ; 
and Wellington’s line being now in 
part uncovered, dense masses of cavalry 
rolled up the slopes which extended 
before the duke’s main positions, while 
swarms of skirmishers pressed forward 
to accelerate what seemed approaching 
victory. The onset of the horsemen 
was magnificent, and put thousands of 
the duke’s bad troops to flight ; but it 


rition of an unexpected foe on the field, | failed against the British and German 
some errors in detail in the French| foot, who, admirably marshalled in 
movements, and the admirable skill of | well-connected squares, defied every 
Wellington’s defence, marred Napo-| attempt to ‘‘uproot them from the 
leon’s manceuvres almost from the first. | earth ;”’ and, after a long but fruitless 
The attack of the French on the British | contest, the assailants, but ill-supported 
right put them in possession of a part) by infantry, were obliged to retreat 
of Hougoumont; but the defenders! worn out and exhausted. Meanwhile 
were never wholly dislodged ; and the | Biilow had fallen upon Napoleon’s flank 
real result was to weaken Napoleon’s| with twenty-nine thousand men; and 
left, his lieutenants displaying rather | this powerful diversion, the importance 
inconsiderate valor than making the|of which has not been enough noticed 
feint which was his object. Meanwhile,'by English writers —it deprived the 
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French cavalry of the foot they needed 
—became before long extremely for- 
midable. At about six, however, this 
attack seemed spent ; and the emperor, 
convinced that this was all which he 
had to fear from the Prussians that day, 
resolved to make a last effort against 
the British centre. An advance was 
ordered along the whole French line ; 
and a large part of the Imperial Guard 
—the unconquered veterans of a hun- 
dred fields — marched proudly to strike 
the decisive blow. But Wellington had 
strengthened his thinned host by a 
skilful arrangement of his reserves ; 
the Imperial Guard was successfully 
driven back ; and, just at this moment, 
twenty-six thousand Prussians, who had 
arrived with Bliicher upon the scene, 
fell suddenly on the French right, and 
shattered it after a brief resistance. 
The British had already begun to press 
forward ; and assailed fiercely in front 
and flank, the French army suddenly 
gave way, and became a mere chaos of 
dissolving fragments. The Prussians, 
breathing 


array which had crowned the emi- 
nences beyond Waterloo, was a mere 
mob of despairing fugitives, with its 
mighty chief involved in its ruin. 

Such was the decisive battle of Water- 
loo, the Zama of the career of Napo- 
leon. The emperor’s plan of attack, 


we have said, was faultless; but the 


arrival of Biilow upon his flank inter- 
fered with it from an early hour ; and 
it was frustrated, to a considerable ex- 
tent, by the tenacity of the duke and 
his tactical skill, and also by certain 
positive mistakes of the subordinate 
chiefs of the French army. We see a 
kind of unreflecting ardor in many of 
the French movements on this day ; 
the cavalry charges especially were 
made too soon, and, being unsustained, 
had no permanent result; and the 
rapid break up of Napoleon’s force 
shows that its organization was far 
from perfect. Apart from the immense 
results of the attack of the Prussians, 
the errors in the maneuvring of the 
French on the field, in fact illustrate 
the inherent defects in the composition 


vengeance, completed the | 
rout; and in a few hours the superb | 
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of the imperial army, and the want of 
steadiness of some of its leaders ; and, 
whatever may be said, but few of them 
can be fairly ascribed to Napoleon him- 
self. As for the defence of the duke it 
needs no praise ; his admirable disposi- 
tions were carried out with perfect pre- 
cision and clear insight ; he managed 
to resist Napoleon’s attacks for a longer 
time than he had had reason to sup- 
pose, for the Prussians were to have 
arrived sooner ; and if his troops were, 
in part, excellent, he contributed im- 
mensely to the final issue. In truth his 
tactics were so able, that though Napo- 
leon had a right to think that he would 
defeat the duke if divided from Blii- 
cher, and though, if the Prussians had 
not come up, the very superior force of 
the French might have compelled the 
British to retreat, it may be confidently 
said that, in no event, would Napoleon 
have gained that overwhelming victory 
which his military situation required ; 
and this tends to show that on the 18th, 
as on the 16th, the French army was 
too weak in numbers for its allotted 
task. The utter ruin of Napoleon, 
however, was obviously due to the suc- 
cessful junction of the mass of the 
Prussians with their Allies, fifty-five 
thousand men thrown on the French 
flank, having, with the sixty-nine thou- 
sand of the duke, decisively turned the 
scale of fortune. 

Now let us see what Grouchy had 
done to prevent or to lessen this con- 
summation. Having, we have seen, 
arrived at Gembloux late, having failed 
on the 17th to find out the direction 
taken by Bliicher’s army, and _ the 
Prussian movements being ill-known, 
Grouchy clearly ought, during the night 
of the 17th, to have pushed out pa- 
trols on all sides to ascertain the posi- 
tions of his foes; he ought to have 
begun moving his troops at daybreak 
on the 18th, and, even if he received 
no news from the emperor, one of the 
disputed points in the campaign, he 
ought, while he continued his march on 
Wavre, on the ordinary principles of 
the art of war, to have inclined rather 
towards the camp of his chief, than 
advanced upon an exterior line, for 
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such a mancuvre would alone have |emperor on his march —advancing to 


tended to fulfil the conditions imposed 
on him. And had Grouchy operated in 
this way, he would at least have discov- 
ered, before the 18th, that the whole of 
the Prussians were at Wavre ; he would 
have had time to inform Napoleon of a 
momentous fact which probably would 
have changed the dispositions of his 
chief ; and furthermore he would have 
had the means to stop, or impede in 
some measure, the decisive march of 
Bliicher on Waterloo. In a word, had 
he acted, as he ought to have done, the 
results of the battle of the 18th could 
hardly have been what they became. 
The conduct, however, at this mo- 
mentous crisis, of Grouchy was as inca- 
pable as ever. He did not patrol the 
country that led to Wavre with any- 
thing like sufficient diligence, and dur- 
ing the night of the 17th he seems to 
have remained in ignorance of the 
position of the mass of the Prussian 
army. Early on the morning of the 
18th, he at last decided to march on 
Wavre ; but he put off the movement 
until eight or nine, and advanced on 
a single column only; and _ precious 
hours were lost in this way, which, 
had they been employed as they ought, 
would have made Grouchy certain 
where Bliicher was, and brought him 
upon the flank of Biilow, then moving 
from the banks of the Dyle on Water- 
loo. We do not think it necessary to 
notice the excuse, that the rain which 
prevented the emperor’s attack, pre- 
vented Grouchy also from leaving Gem- 
bloux at four, five, or six in the morn- 
ing ; the cases obviously had nothing in 
common ; and the remissness shown in 
moving so late against the enemy he 
was ordered to follow, and who was 
still a Jong way off, was an error for 
which nothing can be said. The delay 
of Grouchy had now made it impossible 
for him to stop Billow, for that general 
—he did not mind the rain —had set 
off from his camp at daybreak ; but it 
was still in the power of the French 
commander, had he shown himself 
equal to his mission, to render great 
and important service. Had Grouchy, 
late even as he was, turned towards the 








Wavre near the Dyle —and the sim- 
plest reflection dictated that course — 
he could not, indeed, have arrested Bii- 
low, but he would have been close to 
the rear of that chief, and would very 
possibly have checked his action ; and 
he would almost certainly have done 
much to retard the twenty-six thousand 
men under Bliicher’s command, who 
did not leave Wavre until noon on the 
18th, and who alone caused the utter 
rout of Napoleon. 

Grouchy, however, crowning his 
shortcomings, marched on Wavre not 
approaching his chief, but keeping at a 
considerable distance from him; and 
he thus violated the plain rule — which 
should have been observed with strict 
care if he had any doubt as to the Prus- 
sian movements — that two armies, 
whose object is to act in concert, should 
ever be in communication with each 
other. Yet, even at the eleventh hour, 
he had still, perhaps, a chance of ac- 
complishing, to some extent at least, 
the important duty which had been 
confided to him. At about noon on the 
18th, Grouchy and his staff being at 
Nil St. Vincent, not quite half way 
from Gembloux to Wavre, on the exte- 
rior line which he had mainly followed, 
heard the sound of the cannonade of 
Waterloo ; and he was entreated by 
Gérard to turn to his left, to cross the 
Dyle, and draw near the emperor, Gé- 
rard apprehending with true insight 
that this would afford the best prospect 
of really fulfilling Grouchy’s task, and 
keeping Bliicher away from Wellington. 
It is certainly doubtful whether such a 
march would have been in time to 
effect much ; but it has been forcibly 
argued that it would have checked most 
at least of the troops which Bliicher led, 
and possibly have discountenanced Bii- 
low also; and if so, it would not only 
have been in accordance with military 
rules, but would have averted ruin at 
Waterloo. Grouchy, however, refused 
to take this course, and continued 
slowly to march on Wavre ; and thus, 
instead of trying to strike the heads of 
the Prussian columns as they moved on 
Waterloo, he merely attained their rear+ 








most divisions ; and ultimately he kept 
back from the fatal field a force only of 
sixteen thousand Prussians. 

It has been urged in defence of 
Grouchy that he was not to blame 
for these operations, inasmuch as he 
was obeying Napoleon’s orders, which 
plainly enjoined him to go to Wavre, 
and that, accordingly, the emperor alone 
was answerable for his  lieutenant’s 
movements. But — setting Grouchy’s 


other mistakes aside — Napoleon, when | 


prescribing the march to Wavre, was 
merely acting on Grouchy’s reports, 
which, as we have seen, were not cor- 
rect ; in addition, in directing Grouchy 
on Wayre, Napoleon left that general 
to choose the way, and did not send 
him on an exterior line ; and, conse- 
quently, nothing relieves Grouchy from 
the responsibility that attaches to him. 
From these considerations we can fairly 
estimate the respective merits of Napo- 
leon and Grouchy in the operations in 
which they acted in common, 

Napoleon was mistaken on the 17th, 
as to the position and purpose of Blii- 
cher; he ought, perhaps, to have re- 
connoitred from Sombreffe in person, 
and certainly to have observed the 


Prussians better ; he detached Grouchy | 


some hours too late and allowed him to 
go at first in a wrong direction ; and, 
adhering to his original belief that Blii- 
cher was falling back on his base, and 
could not appear in force for some time, 
he did not keep up vigilantly his com- 
munications with Gembloux, and he 
attacked at Waterloo on the false 
sumption that he would have Welling- 
ton alone before him. <All these errors, 
however, it should be observed, flowed 
naturally from a_ single misconcep- 


as- 


tion made ruinous by the conduct of 


Grouchy ; and this misconception was 
not in the least surprising — for hardly 
one of Napoleon’s many antagonists 
would have rallied his army as Bliicher 
did, still less attempted to march from 
Wavre, a very critical and perilous 
movement. But if this miscalculation 
certainly was a leading cause of Napo- 
leon’s failure, how great had been the 
share of Grouchy in it, through the tar- 
diness, the indecision, the incorrect 
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reports, the ruinous delays, the misdi- 
rected movements to which we have 
tried to point attention! In fact, if a 
mistake of the emperor was the origin 
of the series of events which marred 
his operations after the 16th, we do 
not hesitate to assert that his complete 
overthrow was due mainly to his lieu- 
tenant, and that if Grouchy could prob- 
ably not have made Waterloo a French 
| victory, he might and ought to have 
'saved his chief from ruin, both by sup- 
plying him with correct intelligence, 
jand by detaining many more Prussians 
re he actually did on the 18th. It 
|is, however, a very different question 
| whether Grouchy, had he been a capa- 
ble man, could have stopped the whole 
| of the fifty-five thousand Prussians who 
|marched from Wavre on Waterloo, and 
have thus left the emperor entirely free 
|to strike Wellington with his whole 
| forces, French critics, and Jomini 
}concurs with them, insist that this was 
| within Grouchy’s power, at least to a 
very considerable extent; and as the 
march from Wavre was a flank march 
through a wet, wooded, and intricate 
country, and Bliicher’s troops would 
‘have been greatly exposed, had 
Grouchy, as he might have done, ap- 
peared on their flank, it is idle to dis- 
regard this opinion. Still Grouchy 
-had only thirty-three thousand men ; 
the old Prussian marshal had nearly 
ninety thousand ; and bearing in mind 
the energy of Bliicher, and the stern 
|purpose which upheld his troops, we 
‘think that, probably, he would have 
found means to throw at least one corps 
on the flank of Napoleon, which would 
have been quite sufficient to make Wel- 
lington secure, and to wrest victory 
from the emperor’s grasp. This again 
indicates, as we have said before, that 
Napoleon’s forces in this campaign 
were not adequate to his vast designs. 
Turning to the strategy of the Allied 
chiefs, those who are not blinded by 
the glare of success can see that it 
is not beyond criticism. Notwithstand- 
ing the pitiable conduct of Grouchy, 
victory hung trembling in the balance 
at Waterloo, and this, too, though the 
state of the weather had delayed Na- 
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poleon’s attack some hours, and was 
greatly against offensive movements. 
Had Grouchy, too, acted with ordinary 
skill, the success of the Allies could not 
have been great ; had he been directed 
rightly from the first, or been a chief of 
a high order, the battle might have 
been won by the French ; and in the 
events which happened, though we do 
not think he would have been following 
the art of war, had Napoleon fallen 
with his whole force on Wellington, 
taking Grouchy with him, and neg- 
jecting Bliicher, he must, humanly 
speaking, have gaineda triumph. Con- 
sidering that after the 16th the Allies 
could dispose of about one hundred and 
eighty thousand men, and Napoleon of 
only about one hundred and ten thou- 
sand, the fact that they did not assure 
success, tends to show that their move- 
ments were far from perfect, and this, 
we believe, is the true conclusion. In 
leaving his base on the 17th, and march- 
ing towards the duke and Wavre, 
Bliicher exposed his communications 
nearly as much as if he had joined the 
duke at once ; and in rallying at Wavre, 
nine miles from his colleague, and 
divided from him by difficult ground, 
he rendered himself liable to an attack 
in flank which might have prevented 
his reaching Waterloo. In fact, poor 
as were Grouchy’s manceuvres, Bliicher 
did not himself set off from Wavre with 
the twenty-six thousand. men who struck 
down Napoleon, until noon on the 18th. 
He was very nearly being too late, and 
conceivably he might have been too 
late —had Grouchy been equal to his 
task—to send an adequate force to 
Wellington, in which event the two 
Allied armies would have been placed 
in a critical position. It is probable, 
therefore, since the Prussian marshal 
had boldly resolved to abandon his base, 
that he ought to have retired on Water- 
loo on the 17th, and though Biilow 
would thus have joined him later, this 
disadvantage would have been trifling 
compared to the enormous gain of 
effecting the junction of the Allied 
forces before the 18th, and avoiding 
the flank march of that day, a most 
hazardous and doubtful operation. 





Had this been done, it is difficult to see 
that Napoleon could have had a chance 
on the 18th; and in that case the obvi- 
ous objections to the Allies fighting at 
all at Waterloo would be almost wholly 
without foundation. Bliicher, too, 
though his energy was above praise, 
showed some hesitation on the 18th, 
He promised to be earlier on the field, 
and that, too, with his whole army, but 
Biilow did not attack till four, Bliicher 
was notin line until after seven; two- 
thirds only of the Prussian forces took 
part in the battle of Waterloo, and 
these delays, to be ascribed doubtless to 
Blicher’s knowledge of the danger of 
his march, not only reflect on his gen- 
eral plan, but for a. time imperilled the 
British army. Independently, besides, 
of Bliicher’s movements, remains the 
question whether the duke ought to 
have offered battle alone at Waterloo, 
that is, exposed himself for some hours 
at least to the attack of Napoleon at 
the head of forces greatly superior in 
strength? It may be affirmed with 
confidence that if the duke had thought 
that Bliicher would have been as late 
as he was, he would not have run this 
serious risk; and it should be added 
that as a large part of the inferior sol- 
diers of Wellington’s army could not 
have endured the trial of a long retreat, 
the reasons for fighting on the 18th 
were strong. Still, itis difficult to an- 
swer the observation that the duke and 
Bliicher would have done better had 
they declined an action until their 
troops had been assembled within 
closer reach, and retiring behind the 
forest of Soignies, had waited until the 
19th or 20th to fight, concentrated in 
front of Brussels. We have already 
noticed that it is vain to justify the iso- 
lation during the 18th of a large part 
of the forces of the duke on his right ; 
and we certainly think that, victorious 
as they were, the general dispositions 
of the Allied chiefs, even at the close of 
this memorable contest, were inferior to 
those of their great adversary, though, 
as soldiers, they showed perhaps higher 
qualities ; and the skill of Wellington 
on the field of Waterloo will always 
claim the highest admiration. 
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The great features of the campaign 
of Waterloo seem to us, therefore, sufti- 
ciently plain. Napoleon’s general plan 
was brilliant in the extreme ; and the 
manner in which he assembled his 
army, and swept with it over the Bel- 
gian frontier, was one of the finest of 
his military operations. The advantage 
he gained on the 15th well-nigh gave 
him success next day ; and an accident 
only prevented Ligny from proving 
fatal to one of his foes, and perhaps 
from assuring his ultimate triumph. 
After the 16th a single misconception 
affected his movements, and led to 
mistakes, to which we may trace his 
final failure; but the lieutenant he 
trusted was wanting to him, and caused 
his defeat to be what it was ; and in 
his operations, though marred and 
crossed, we see to the last the force of 
his genius, and the splendor of his mil- 
itary conceptions. It must also never 
be forgotten that the error into which 
Napoleon fell can surprise no one who 
has studied his career; it was really 
probable in the highest degree that 
Bliicher would retire on the Meuse ; 
and it would be easy to show that the 
emperor committed mistakes as great 
as that of 1815, in several of his most 
successful campaigns. We, therefore, 
reject the idle theory that his powers 
at this time were not what they had 
been ; and if he appeared to have been 
less careful and vigilant than in former 
days, this was rather because his an- 
tagonists possessed these qualities in 
very great degree, than owing to any 
decline in his faculties. We believe, 
however, that he took the field with an 
army rather too small for his purpose ; 
he held his antagonists too cheap, and 
trusted :too much to his own genius ; 
and in this we see new proofs of the 
overweening confidence which was his 
chief fault as a leader in war. 
Unquestionably the campaign through- 
out showed that he underrated Bliicher 
and Wellington, and took too little ac- 
count of their troops ; he believed that 
the first would not rally in Wavre, he 
thought that he could crush the second 
at Waterloo; and this contributed 
largely to his discomfiture, though 
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nothing can justify or excuse Grouchy, 
and though the French army and some 
of its chiefs were not equal to what 
they had once been. In truth, if we 
consider this memorable struggle in its 
broadest and most historical aspect, 
we see that one main reason of the 
emperor’s failure was that he forgot 
that he had formed antagonists who 
understood his strategic system, and 
were different men from the foes of 
his youth, that fierce national passions 
had changed the quality of many of the 
troops opposed to him, and that the 
exhaustion of France and her late re- 
verses had told on his army and his 
lieutenants ; and this explanation makes 
many difficulties of the campaign clear. 
As regards the conduct of the Allied 
chiefs, their general arrangements 
were, beyond doubt, inferior to those 
of their mighty foe, and their first 
movements show want of concert, but 
they displayed military qualities of the 
highest order; and, at last, through a 
combination of vigor and firmness, to 
which it is not easy to find a parallel, 
they succeeded, though not without 
hazardous risk, in bringing their supe- 
rior forces against the emperor, and to 
overwhelm him on the field of Waterloo. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
HOW MARTHA DIDN’T MARRY A SUMPMAN. 
A CORNISH MINING STORY. 

“No, I ain’t going to marry no 
sumpman,! Harry, ef you do want me ; 
theest must larn some traade or ’nuth- 
er.”’ 

‘“Traade!”? There was a world of 
scorn in Harry Trethowan’s voice as 
he echoed the girl’s word. ‘I’ve been 
a sumpman saame as feyther, and his 
feyther, and his feyther’s feyther, way 
backlong to Adam I do b’law (1 be- 
lieve). I cuddn’t be nawthun’ else. 
Why, ye’re a rack-maiden? yerself, 
Martha, and do work to bal,? saame as 
I do. What do ee do that for?” he 

1 A miner. 

2 A mine-girl that works at a“ rack,” and who 
separates the particles of tin from the finely crushed 


ore, 
3 A mine, 
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asked triumphantly, feeling certain that 
Martha could not answer him. 

But his knowledge of women was of 
the slightest (owing to his youth), or 
he would not have been sure of any 
action on the part of one of them. 
Martha answered promptly. 

‘** Because I do like being my own 
missus, and having my hevenings to 
myself, and to wear what cloes I do 
like. So there now, are ee satisfied ? ”’ 

Harry did not answer at once, but 
stood silently watching her as she gazed 
saucily up at him. She looked so sturdy 
and independent in her mine-girl’s 
dress, with her short woollen petticoat, 
clean white touser, big ponnet, black 
worsted stockings, and her tiny feet 
clad in leather shoes of Harry’s own 
making, that she angered him. He 
felt he would conquer her, and lost his 
temper as he asked angrily, ‘‘ Why 
waant ee marry a sumpman ?”’ 

‘Why?’ Martha sat herself down 
on the stile by which they were stand- 
ing, that divided the bal-dumps! from 
the lane which wound down-hill to the 
village of St. Endellion. 

‘“‘ Why ?” she said again, more gen- 
tly than she had yet spoken. “ Be- 
cause I do waant to be a proper 
widdaw, and for ee to have a proper 
burrying.”’ 

“A widdaw! Aw, my dear! I 
don’t see what ee do want me to die 
for.”’ 

**T doan’t ! 
ing of ee.”’ 

** But theest said ie 

‘“*Theest a great bufflehead,’’ inter- 
rupted the girl in softened tones, and a 
glance of her bright, dark eyes, which 
Harry was quick to take advantage of. 
But Martha evaded the touch of his 
outstretched hand, and waving him 
back, continued, ‘‘I do mane ef I got 
to be a widdaw, I shouldn’t like to be 
a second ’Un Jane up to Wheal? Vor.”’ 

There was silence. The fate of ’Un 
Jane, or, to be more correct, Aunt 
Jane, was too well known to need any 





That’s what I’m a tell- 





1 Heaps of refuse from the mines, or “ bals,” 

2 “ Wheal”’ is from “ huel,” the ancient Cornish 
for ‘“‘a work,” and is used constantly in Cornwall 
before the name of a mine, 
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explanation. The term “’Un Jane’’ 
did not mean that she was a relation of 
Martha’s ; simply ‘*’Un,”’ for ** Aunt,’’ 
is a term of respect applied to elderly 
and old women, as *‘ Uncle”’ is to old 
men in Cornwall. The case of ’Un 
Jane was indeed a warning to girls not 
to marry ‘‘sumpmen.” It was now 
many years since her man was ‘ blawed 
up.”? The facts were as follows: ‘*’Un 
Jane’s ’? man —his very name was for- 
gotten — was sinking a shaft at Wheal 
Vor ; his assistant had missed in charg- 
ing a hole; it was therefore necessary 
to pick out the charge—a dangerous 
operation for the operator. Whilst 
“?Un Jane’s man’? was engaged in 
picking it out, the charge exploded. 
When the remains were brought to the 
surface, their aspect was so horrible 
that one of the miners shovelled them 
into the furnace of an engine close at 
hand, 

Bitter as was the trouble to “’Un 
Jane,’ it was made unutterably more 
so by the absence of a corpse to lay out, 
and for the neighbors to admire. There 
was no funeral, with its hymn-singing, 
winding down the steep hill to the 
parish church of St. Endellion. ‘* There 
wasn’t nawthin’.”” And “’Un Jane 
cuddn’t wear black without a funeral, 
nor a body.” And ‘ passon wuddent 
leave her put a headstone up ’mongst 
his people’s, as there wasn’t no grave.”’ 
So the poor woman was only a widow 
‘*by compliment,” as it were, and was 
an object of unfeigned pity to the 
whole mining community. 

Harry at first seemed convinced by 
Martha’s argument, but a few mo- 
ments’ reflection showed him the feeble- 
ness of Martha’s reasoning. 

“°Tes nonsense, Martha; we arn’t 
driving no shafts up to Wheal Agnes, 
and shaan’t be ; I awnly wish we cud ; 
*twould shaw times was lookin’ up a 
bit, instead of gettin’ bad, as Cappun 
Williams do say they are. °Tes pure 
fullishness.”’ 

‘*Fullishness is et? Aw, my dear, 
I baan’t so fullish as to marry a sump- 
man ef the bal es going scat.’’ * 

3 “Bal es going scat’?—Mine is going to stop 
working. 
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“7 dedn’t say ’twas, Martha, I 
awnly said a 

‘“T was fullish,” finished Martha, 
rising with dignity; and as she saw 
Harry was going to accompany her she 
said angrily, ‘‘ Noa, I doan’t want ee ; 
I’m goin’ to see ef Charley Tresize can 
mend the hen-house door.”’ 

Harry was too angry to reply to her, 
or to attempt to follow her as she ran 
away up the side of the dump, and off 
to the broad white highroad, by the side 
of which lay her father’s cottage. 

It was pure fiction about Charley 
Tresize ; Martha only said it because 
she felt she had no more strength of 
mind left to say no to Harry just then. 
Retreat was her only chance of making 
a good fight another day, for she liked 
him better than any of her other ad- 
mirers; but she would not marry a 
‘¢sumpman,”’ of that she was deter- 
mined. 

‘“‘“Where she do get her notions, I 
doant know,’’? her mother said when, 
later in the evening, Martha mentioned 
casually she had “towld Harry Tre- 
thowan she wudn’t have un ef he dedn’t 
larn a traade.”” ‘“ Ye'll die a h’old 
maid, that you will,’’ were her mother’s 
parting words as Martha ascended the 
creaking stairs that led to her bedroom. 

‘“* Where Martha got her notions” 
was the perpetual wonder of the neigh- 
bors, ‘‘or her looks cither.”? She was 
as unlike her parents and neighbors as 
it was possible for her to be. She 
defied her mother when the latter tried 
to persuade her to go to * mittin’,’’? and 
laughed at her father when he reproved 
her for her ‘*‘ haythenish ways.” But 
not a scrap did Martha care ; her gur- 
gling laugh bubbled forth, and she 
tilted her head back, showing her firm, 
fat little throat, as though it were the 
funniest thing in the world to be scolded 
and reproved. She was so round one 
wondered how she walked on the soles 
of her feet; it was impossible they 
could be flattened. Martha wore the 
smallest shoes of any girl that worked 
at the mine, and she did not “go 
shares’ in the blacking and brushes 
with which the girls polished their shoes 
preparatory to sallying forth in the 








dinner-hour. No! Martha had hers to 
herself ; she was not going to wait for 
‘“‘turns.”’ She’d always have “first 
turn’’ herself, and be first in the field 
to take her pick of the young men to be 
her ‘‘ shiner ’’ for the time. 

Her dinner, in common with the 
other girls, was of saffron cake, or a 
figgy hobbun (a lump of dough with a 
handful of figs, as they call raisins, 
stuck into the middle of it and baked). 
Their drink cold tea. On it they con- 
trived to look in perfect health, and to 
do fatiguing work without any apparent 
effort. But the choice of a ‘ shiner,” 
with whom to talk after the slender 
meal was partaken of — weil, that re- 
quired care. And Martha was careful 
in her choice ; she rarely had the same 
man ‘twice running.’”? On the rare 
occasions that she had so favored one, 
that man was Harry Trethowan. 

She was extravagant, too, and mean. 
In the matter of stockings, Martha, of 
course, knitted them herself. All the 
girls did. Their straw sheaths tucked 
into the bands of their tousers,! they 
clicked merrily away with their needles 
as they walked along the road, or gos- 
siped as they stood in groups. Now 
every one knows that a stocking should 
be refooted as long as the leg holds to- 
gether. Should be, I say. Martha’s 
were not, at least, not by her, after the 
leg began to show a green tinge. The 
**bal girl’s”’ petticoats only reach half- 
way down the calf of the jeg, so it 
is readily understood that the blaek 
woollen stockings form an important 
item in their costume. To keep her 
stockings a uniform color was Martha’s 
ambition. She sold the legs of them, 
when from much washing the green 
tinge appeared, to her less coquettish 
sisters for threepence a pair. But with 
a twinkle in her dark eyes she defended 
her line of action — even claimed for it 
superior economy. 

‘* Ef I was to wear they things, do ee 
think that Harry Trethowan wud maake 
my shoes for me for nawthin’ ?” 

‘¢ More shaame to ee,’’ retorted her 
mother, ‘‘ when you doan’t waalk out 
with un, not to say constant.”’ 

1 * Tousers ’? — aprons, from ‘‘ toute serve.” 
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Then Martha laughed, and her thin, 
bright red lips parted, over her small, 
white teeth, which were rather pointed, 
like those of a rat, as she went on with 
her bargaining over some “legs” she | 
was offering for sale to her friend | 
Alma. 

‘*They’re wored,” grumbled Alma, | 
in her slow voice that seemed to drop | 
from her full, loosely hung lips. 

‘*Wored, my dear soul,’ snapped 
Martha, ‘‘a coorse they are. D’ye 
think I’d sell ’em ef they wasn’t? But 
get away, you shan’t have ’em at oal. 
Such a good shaape they are, too ; why, 
ef you do want Charley Tresize for a 
shiner you shu’d buy ’em, for my legs 
is fine and keenly shaaped. They’d set 
ee off fine.”’ 

Alma hesitated and was lost. The 
fact of the superior shape Martha knit- 
ted her stockings was the secret of 
their popularity. Her clever fingers 
accentuated the slimness of her ankle 
and the swelling fulness of her calf. 

“Why doan’t ee sell them when 
they’re new, and maake a good profit ?”’ 





her mother once asked her. 

Martha’s laugh gurgled forth from 
her full throat. 

**T aan’t goin’ to have none of them 
girls looking so well as I do. Ef. they 
havn’t got more pride than to go round 
in my auld green legs, I doan’t mind. 
Ev’ry wan do knaw then; they arn’t 
goin’ to have good shaapes and good 
colors too, I can tell ee.” 

Martha’s eightpence a day of wages 
went further than any of the other girls 
made theirs go. She was a good cus- 
tomer to the *‘ Johnny Fortnights,”’ as 
the packmen are called, from the fact 
that they go around once a fortnight 
with their drapery goods. And, also 
unlike many of her neighbors, she never 
went into debt. She sewed her own 
garments, and cut out and made all but 
her ** very best’? dresses. In her trunk 
(as she proudly called the oblong deal 
box that held her clothes) she kept her 
“*stock.’? Always she had half-a-dozen 
dresses, and the same quantity of each 
kind of undergarment in the trunk, 
the latter all trimmed with handsome 
crochet lace, made by Martha herself. 
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And never would she take from her 
**stock’’ until she had a newly made 
article of clothing ready to replace the 
one taken out. 

‘‘How do ee find time, Martha ?”’ 
Alma would ask in her slow, loose- 
lipped way. 

‘* How ?”’ Martha replied derisively. 
‘‘How ? Well, I'll tell ee. I doan’t go 
foolin’ round ’pon nights weth shiners, 
nor I doan’t waste time up to mittins to 
the chapel. Ido have ashiner denner 
hours, and ’pon Sundays when I do go 
to church. I doan’t mind them comin’ 
in evenings to mend my shoes, or to 
play ’pon father’s harmonium. But I 
do sew all the time they’re there.” 

Martha went to church. How she 
got that notion no one knew, and great 
airs she gave herself in consequence. 
Three miles down the hill to St. Endel- 
lion Church, and three miles up-hiil 
home, every Sunday, rain or fine. It 
gave her a chance to use a handsome 
prayer-book some one had given her ; 
who, I don’t know. She carried it in 
her gloved hand, wrapped in a clean 
white pocket- handkerchief, and al- 
though she held it open in church she 
could not read it. For she would never 
go to school ; if sent, she ‘* minceyed ”’ 
(played truant), so she was left alone, 
She based her preference for church on 
the fact ‘“‘she could hear people talk 
what she could understand every day 
of her life, so ’twasn’t worth while to 
go to chapel for that traade.” But 
what she liked to hear was ‘a fine 
scholared, with words she cudn’t make 
nothin’ of, all strucke off the tip of his 
tongue. And his hands white, and a 
clane handkercher, and oiled hair. And 
a sarvint to finish up his prayers for 
un, and say Aamen. And the Miss 
Brays and the Miss Tregelliss (farmers’ 
daughters of the neighborhood), pur- 
tendin’ to listen and lookin’ ’pon each 
other’s bonnets.”’ 

‘* But what will that do for ee when 
you do come to die ?”’ asked her father. 

Martha laughed, which so incensed 
her parents that for once she had to go 
to chapel with them to appease their 
wrath. 

There was a “ revival”? on, and many 
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were “down” with ‘conviction of 
sin.” And ‘brothers’ came from far 
and near to conduct the ‘ revival mit- 
tins.”’ Martha attired herself in her 
“second best silk,’ a bright green 
dress with white lines running across 
the green, a white bonnet with a rose 
in it that vied with Martha’s cheeks in 
brightness, white cotton gloves, and a 
white silk sunshade. Her dark eyes 
sparkled as she “looked on” at the 
screaming, praying, and singing; her 
thin red lips curled contemptuously. 
She would have turned up her little 
nose, but its delicate aquiline curve 
made that an impossibility. 

On her return home Martha pro- 
ceeded to give her parents her ‘* mind” 
on the subject. 

‘“*Simmin’ to me, ’tes the bestest 
lookin’ young women do get the mostest 
of prayin’; for you do never see a 
woman prayin’ weth a woman; they 
do alleys go to the men. Why Alma 
had fower class-leaders a prayin’ ovver 
her; and not wan of ’em went ’nest 
Sally Polwhele, along a her bein’ oogly. 
And she — right down howlin’ for spite 
that she was let alone to pray ovver her 
sins. I doan’t hold weth such ways and 
callin’ it religion when ’tes awnly coort- 
in’ ” But here Martha found it 
wise to retire to bed. 

The next night was midsummer eve, 
and Martha attired in an old cotton 
dress (for fear it should be burnt), her 
oldest shoes, beautifully blacked and 
shined, and white knitted stockings. 
These last not old, thereby rousing her 
mother’s indignation again; but Mar- 
tha’s tactful remark of ‘* Ye shu’d a 
larned me to wear sluttish stockings 
when I was little ef ye wanted me to 
wear ’em now I’m growed up,” proved 
to be as oil on troubled waters. And 
it was with pride she viewed her daugh- 
ter, when, her costume completed by 
the white bonnet with the red rose, she 
stood drawing on her gloves, and giving 
directions to her companions. 

“You'd best arm Alma, Harry ; and 
Charley and me’Il lead.”’ 

As Martha decreed, so it happened ; 
poor Alma had always to take the man 
Martha did not happen to want. It 
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was hard on her to-night, for she wor- 
shipped Charley as much as Harry did 
Martha, so they two were but a sad- 
faced couple. 

Martha and Charley led the proces- 
sion of about a dozen couples, and the 
matrons and old women criticised them 
as they passed the cottages that lay on 
each side of the broad, white highroad. 
In Martha and Charley, however, their 
interest centred; the latter looked 
** peart,’’ with a red rose in his button- 
hole matching the one in Martha’s 
bonnet. His hat stuck sc much on one 
side that it almost hung on his ear —a 
sure sign a young man is trying to look 
a ‘shiner’? —anglicé, masher. They 
held their heads high, forming a cruel 
contrast to Alma and Harry who fol- 
lowed, looking, the onlookers said, 
‘¢ shaamed ” and ‘** sheepish.” 

They found a large company assem- 
bled about the huge pile of furze and 
tar barrels from all the country round, 
for White Cross was on high ground, 
and to be seen from all the neighboring 
hills. And the miners felt it incum- 
bent to them to ‘* shaw what they cu’d 
do.’’ The sun seemed loth to sink be- 
hind the hills and leave so fair a sight, 
and the groups played ‘kiss in the 
ring ’’ until the sun should set. And 
even later, for the glory of the after- 
glow, all yellow and crimson, with 
masses of purple clouds, seemed to fill 
half the sky. But at last the night 
gained, and the darkness encroached 
on the light and finally subdued it. In 
its place from all the surrounding hills 
glowed the bonfires shining redly out 
of the gloom. The old whitewashed 
stone cross that gave ifs name to the 
spot was glorified by the flames that 
rose from ‘‘ Martha’s bonfire.’”? It 
would have been curious to know of 
how many such fires the granite stone 
had been a silent witness. To know of 
the transition of the heathen worship 
of the sun on midsummer eve — when 
the fires were lit in joy that the sun 
was at its fullest glory —to the Chris- 
tian worship of the blessed St. John, 
when midsummer eve was attempted 
to be called St. John’s eve. The Irish 


saints did their best to reconcile the 
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heathen to Christianity, even convert- 
ing their rugged granite monuments 
into the sign of the cross — not chang- 
ing the object of their veneration, but 
Christianizing it. To Martha the eve 
was wholly a pagan act of worship ; she 
would not for the world have missed 
going. And as the fire burnt lower, 
and they all joined hands for the final 
dance round it, it was to her a mystic 
rite, for which she had prepared by 
carefully pinning her dress skirt up 
around her and divesting herself of her 
white cotton gloves. Then with a firm 
grip she held the hands of the men on 
each side of her. Not on any account 
would she have broken the circle until 
they had trodden the fire out. 

Charley was on one side, of course ; 
but Harry and Alma— where were 
they? Harry ought to have been the 
other man. To say that Martha was 
angry is not to adequately express her 
feelings. She was jealously angry. 
Charley found her but a dull compan- 
ion on the homeward walk. There was 
always plenty of fun with Martha, the 
‘boys’? said, but no ‘ coortin’ ’’ — not 
even a good-night kiss; but to-night 
there was neither fun nor ‘ coortin’,’’ 
and Charley found himself wishing he 
had Almawith him. Martha dismissed 
him at the cottage door, and entered 
the kitchen to find Alma sitting on the 
settle waiting for her. The mother 


was in bed asleep, as her snores testi- | 


fied ; the father ‘‘ pon night coore,”’ so 
the cottage was practically empty ; and 
as Alma was to stay all night, they had 
ample scope for Martha’s * haythenish 
ways.”? Alma diverted Martha’s anger 
by complaining of the dulness of Harry, 
and stated she had left him and run 
home. 

** You do knawI do love Charley,” 
she moaned. ‘‘You might. as_ well 
have took Harry and leaved ’un to me.”’ 

Martha made no answer, but busied 
herself with setting light to the tallow 
candle, and scolded Alma for sitting in 
the dark as she bustled about, pouring 
hot water into a wooden clothes-tray, 
and placing a chair before the “slab,” 
as they cali the closed iron stove ; she 
opened the little iron doors that were 
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shut in front of the tiny grate, and 
poked the fire into a blaze, and then 
crept up-stairs to take off her ‘ shift.” 
She soon reappeared, carrying it in her 
hand, and dressed in her mine-girl’s 
costume of short petticoat and loose 
jacket, girt round her waist with the 
‘*touser.’’ Alma drew her legs under 
her on to the seat of the settle, and held 
her elbows in her hands, and watched 
Martha with an anxious gaze. The 
sight was a pretty one. The white- 
washed kitchen, with the strings of 
onions hanging from the ceiling, and 
flitches of bacon and hams tied up in 
muslin ; the high mantelshelf over the 
slab, with its burden of shining brass 
and tinware ; the slab, with its flanking 
of warming-pan and big spoons, shining 
| with much rubbing; with the dark 
| wood settle on the side away from the 
| window, and against the wall behind 
the settle rose the dresser to the ceiling, 
covered with ‘‘clome.’?! Facing the 
slab was the door leading into the pas- 
sage, and against the wall on the same 
side was an harmonium, on which Mar- 
tha’s father played ; and the remaining 
side of the kitchen was taken up by the 
window, in which stood pots of musk, 
and lemon-plant, and geranium; and 
close to the window the deal table, cov- 
ered now with a red cloth, on which 
stood the shining tin candlestick. On 
the sanded floor in front of the fire 
Martha knelt at the wooden tray and 
washed her shift; and when it was 
| finished, turned it inside out and hung 
|it to dry on the chair placed before the 
|fire. Then she sat down on the settle 
iby Alma to watch. They put their 
arms around each other’s waists, and in 
silence waited for the first stroke of 
twelve. When at last it pierced the 
silence of the night, the two girls would 
have screamed had they dared ; but the 
success of the spell kept them silent, 
and fear. 

From the gloom behind the settle 
came a tall form, that walked straight 
to the chair, and taking Martha’s shift 
in its hands, turned it. 

Both girls could see ; it was Harry’s 
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form and face. As the last stroke 
sounded the candle went out, a cold 
wind filled the kitchen, and a loud, 
wailing cry was heard from outside. 

Martha waited no longer, but holding 
her dress close about her, fled up-stairs 
and into bed. Alma more leisurely fol- 
lowed, pausing to latch the house door 
again first, and grumbling to herself 
that 

‘Harry might a done that, as I hid 
un so fine in the kitchen.”’ 

Whatever Harry’s expectations were 
as to the result of his invasion of Mar- 
tha’s kitchen on midsummer eve, they 
were disappointed. That is, if he hoped 
Martha would be kinder to him, for 
from that night she ignored him. It 
was of no use Harry’s loitering about 
when he was upon * night coore,”’ and 
consequently had the whole day at his 
disposal, in the hope Martha would ac- 
cept him for a companion in her dinner 
hour. Nor, when he was on “day 
coore,’’ and visited Martha in the even- 
ing, would she notice him. It is true 
she let him mend her shoes as usual, 
and make them too, whilst he sat in the 
kitchen, but she complained loudly of 
the litter he made in his work. 

“°?Tes a perfect Troy Town ; thee’st 
better clane it all up.”’ 

They say a worm will turn at last, 
and it was perfectly certain that a fiery- 
tempered Cornish man would, although 
they are submissive and gentle to 
women, as all the Celts are. But Mar- 
tha tried him too far one day in De- 
cember, when the practising Christmas 
carols was in progress, by being so un- 
necessarily amiable to Charley Tresize. 
Alma was in tears, and Harry’s heart 
was smarting from the stabs Martha had 
dealt him. So he devoted himself to 
Alma, whispering to her that to make 
Charley jealous of him would be the 
surest way to bring him to her side. 
Alma ‘‘ perked up,”’ and to all appear- 
ance the two were at once launched on 
a course of flirtation. 

Martha at first could hardly believe 
it, but as night after night she heard 
of Harry’s being in Alma’s kitchen, 
or saw him ‘coortin’’’ Alma in the 
dinner hour, the conviction grew within 
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her that Harry was ‘going to have 
Alma.”’ Again and again she longed 
to claim him as her property, for had 
not his spirit turned her shift ? He was 
hers ; struggle as they both might, fate 
had allotted them to each other. And 
to see her MAN tied to another woman’s 
apron-string hurt her pride. All the 
same she kept on busily sewing at her 
wedding clothes, although she took 
‘are not to let any one know what she 
was doing ; she was too self-contained 
to have a confidante. But she stabbed 
her needle in and out the new calico 
viciously, and vowed she’d “ give it to 


’un once she was married.’’ And mean- 


while she gave no sign of noticing 
Harry’s defection, and flirted outra- 
geously with all the boys that were 
‘**keenly.”’? No‘ coortin’,’’ only jokes. 
** Hands off,’ she would say at any at- 
tempt at kissing or embracing. ‘I 
ain’t agoin’ to kiss any man before I 
bin to church weth ’un.”’ 

‘‘ Well, come to church, Martha,” 
one replied. But with lofty scorn Mar- 
tha replied, — 

“IT ain’t agoin’ to marry no sump- 
man.”’ 

She stuck to that in her mind; it 
might be settled by the ‘‘ sperrits *’ that 
Harry should be her husband, but he 
should cease to be a sumpman first. 

Christmas eve arrived. Every cot- 
tage had been whitewashed without 
and within, likewise the pig-styes and 
the garden walls, and evergreens were 
stuck into every pot and pan on the 
high mantelshelves. 

Pigs had been killed in some house- 
holds, and ducks and geese, and saffron 
sakes, and figgy puddings, and heavy 
cakes made in all. There were prep- 
arations going on now in which the 
carol singers were chiefly concerned, 
previous, to sallying forth on their 
rounds. to the neighboring houses and 
farms. Harry was, Martha supposed, 
busy making himself ‘* smart,’’ in com- 
mon with the others. He was on day- 
shift now, and so had the evening to 
himself. 

In spite of their late estrangement 
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Martha felt sure he would not let 
Christmas eve go by without coming to 
see her previous to setting forth on the 
-arol singing ; he never had yet. Mar- 
tha never joined the singers, she pre- 
ferred having them sing for her ; and 
she liked to listen tucked up in her 
warm bed, and contrasting her cosy 
condition with their chilly one. 

She was dressed in a new merino 
gown, taken newly out of her ‘‘ trunk ; ”’ 
it was of a rich red color, and she had 
stuck a bit of holly in her dark hair, 
and tied a smart little muslin apron 
round her waist with red ribbons. She 
was knitting at a pair of white open- 
work stockings, that she meant to wear 
***pon the weddin’ day.’’ But Harry 
did not arrive, and Martha felt as 
though the ‘ clock-ticks *? were beating 
on her brain, as time passed and still 
he did not come. Then a_ thought 
smote her. ‘Perhaps he was with 
Alma! Perhaps after all he liked 
Alma!’ The idea was beyond “ bear- 
ing.”” Martha sprang up and walked 
hastily to the window. From it she 
could see the couples ‘forming ’’ to 
start on the rounds, ‘* Zake,”? with the 
first fiddle ; ‘‘ Thomas,’’? with the sec- 
ond ; Albert, with the bass ; and then 
the ‘others’? with the concertinas. 
The singers followed, and presently 
they filed off in the direction of White 
Cross. Martha’s mother, coming in 
from a neighbor’s, said : — 

‘“There’s Harry not hoome yet; I 
spoase Cappun is keepin’ of 7’un. 
Noane of the last coore men have 
comed back yet; I’m fine and glad 
feyther’s ’pon night-shift neow ; he’ll 
be hum to denner to-morrow.”’ 

Martha’s heart beat more easily now 
she was assured Harry was not with 
Alma; she had seen that Charley was 
arming her friend before her mother 
spoke. But to hear that Harry had 
not come home, that his neglect of her 
was not voluntary, pleased her. 

‘*He’s staying way a purpose not to 
go out to-night,”’ she thought, with a 
smile dimpling her cheeks. ‘ He’ll 
come and stay with me.” 

She returned to her seat by the fire, 
in the armchair opposite the settle, and 
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the mechanical click of her needles 
soothed her into a state of drowsy com- 
fort, to which the warmth from the 
‘slab ”? contributed, 

Suddenly, on the quiet burst a wom- 
an’s shriek, and flying steps came has- 
tily along the road to the cottage door, 
and a neighbor entered crying that 
there was an accident up to Wheal 
Agnes. 

Instantly Martha found herself tear- 
ing along the road, followed by her 
mother and the other women whom she 
left far behind. 

It was Harry that was ‘ hurted,’’ she 
felt sure, not her father, who had not 
long started for the mine. She felt 
quite certain of this, so that it gave her 
no surprise to see her father standing 
looking anxiously up the road. He 
came to meet Martha. 

“Ts he dead ?”’ gasped the girl, her 
breath nearly gone from the speed at 
which she had run. 

** Noa — not yet. 
tor? I’m watchun for ’im.’ 

A sound of horse’s hoofs clattering 
along the highroad was heard, and a 
moment later the doctor arrived. Mar- 
tha and her father followed him to the 
shed where the injured men lay — 
Harry amongst them. 

** Will ee tend to ’un first ?’’ asked 
Martha anxiously, as the doctor came 
to his side. 

** No— last —I shall not be iong over 
the others. Can you help me ?”’ 

‘* Ess,’ answered Martha and her 
father at once ; and a glance at their 
quiet determined faces, alike in expres- 
sion now, one could see, showed the 
doctor he could trust them. 

It tried Martha’s patience attending 
to the other cases first, and seeing them 
taken off on improvised stretchers to 
their homes. But it was over at last, 
and then the doctor turned to Harry, 
lying insensible. 

“This is the only serious case,’”’ he 
said, and Martha’s lips set in a hard 
line, and she instantly began saying 
over to herself ‘‘ charms”* for Harry’s 
safety. He should live. 

She showed no sign of nervousness 
during the operation that had to be per- 


Where’s the doc- 
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formed at once, of amputating the leg 
above the knee. She followed all the 
directions given her, as though she 
had been accustomed to assist at similar 
cases. 


| The doctor felt safe in leaving his 
patient with Martha’s mother, who was 
a born nurse, as well as a notedly good 

/ manager. 

| ‘ He’ll be all right now, for he’ll get 


‘¢He’ll do now,” at last the doctor the good nursing that alone can bring 


said. ‘** Where is he to go? 
see him into bed.”’ 

‘“‘Home “long to our house,’’ said 
Martha, and her father nodded. It was 


I must! him round,” said that worthy as he 
? 


took his departure. ‘* And don’t send 
for me if you can help ; I’ll come again 
as soon as I think it necessary ; but 


best, for Harry’s cottage was some dis-| between you and me, Mrs. Chigwin, I 


tance further away than theirs. 

Martha hurried home to carry out the 
instructions the doctor gave her, so as 
to prepare for Harry’s arrival. 


want to keep Christmas comfortably. 
So, as I know what a clever woman you 
/are, come around to the other houses 
|with me, and I'll tell you what’s got to 


She found her mother waiting for her | be done for all the other men.” 


outside the shed, quietly praying for 
Harry’s safety. She began to cry when 
Martha came out. 

‘‘T was that thankful when I heeard 
your feyther was saafe ; I couldn’t feel 


haaf sorry for the others, so I just) 


stayed here and prayed,” she said. 
‘*Do Harry’s people knaw ?”’ asked 


Mrs. Chigwin looked as ill-used and 
cast down as politeness required her to 
\do, on hearing herself praised. And 
it was with a deep sigh she put her 
bonnet on and followed the cheery old 
doctor on his final round. 
| Martha was left alone with Harry for 
| a few moments, and she employed them 


Martha, as they hurried along the road. | by going up to the bed on which the 
‘“Noa, they’re boath of °em gone to | injured man lay, and softly kissed his 
Helstone thes afternoon, and waan’t be |forehead as he lay insensible. Her 


s° 


back yet. 
, Martha was glad; she should not 
have any one interfering with Harry 
just yet. Her spirits rose at the pros- 
pect. The gloom that now overspread 
the little colony of miners, but a few 
hours before so gay in the preparations 
for Christmas, did not affect Martha. 
She was grave, but not cast down ; one 
thought buoyed her up. 
prived of one leg, could no longer be 
a ‘‘sumpman.’’? Therefore she could 
marry him. 

A bed was brought down from up- 
stairs and put by the side of the slab, 
the settle being pushed back to make 
room for it, and to form a screen to 
shield it from the draughts. 

Mrs. Chigwin’s cooking preparations 
were thrust on one side, and forgotten 
in the anxiety for the injured man, 
who, when he was brought in and laid 


down on the bed, looked ghastly in con- | 


trast to the gayness of his surroundings 


| Holy Ghost. 


—the holly-decked kitchen, Martha’s | 


gay dress, the warm atmosphere of the 
kitchen, heavy with the scent of saffron 
and newly baked bread. 


| rich red lips were pressed firmly for a 
space on Harry’s pallid forehead as she 
breathed on him, and mentally said the 
following charm for the staunching of 
blood ; for to her mind the only fear 
was he would bleed to death after los- 
ing alimb. For in the tying of arteries 
‘and ‘such-like traade’”’ she had no 
‘faith. And this is what Martha said, 


Harry, de- | not out loud, but in her mind : — 


Christ was born in Bethlehem, 
| Baptized in the river Jordan ; 
There he digg’d a well 
And turn’d the water agin the hill 
So shall thy blood stand still. 


Here she withdrew her lips, and, 
standing by Harry, made the sign of 
the cross on him with her plump first 
finger, drawing it from his forehead to 
his feet —I should say foot—and then 
across his shoulders, saying solemnly, 
“In the naame of Feyther, Son, and 
Aamen.”’ 

Just as she had finished Harry stirred 
and called, — 

** Martha! Martha!” 

It was, of course, merely accidental 
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he should have done so; they were but 
as words spoken in a dream. But to 
Martha they were a sign the spell had 
worked. And her calm faith in Har- 
ry’s ultimate recovery remained un- 
shaken during the ensuing days. Both 
her own mother and Harry’s were full 
of the most dismal forebodings. Mar- 
tha quietly finished knitting the white 
stockings she meant to wear at Harry’s 
and her wedding, knitting the more 
quickly when the two mothers were 
most dismal. Harry was hers now, she 
felt. 

‘‘He was that set, a wudn’t a gived 
in ef a ’adn’t lost a lemb,”’ she thought. 
And she felt sure she would never have 
given in; so it was “ all for the best.” 

Never was a man more carefully 
nursed than Harry was, not only by 
Martha, but by the parents on both 
sides. But he forgot to be grateful to 
any one but Martha. It seemed to him 
that the sight of Martha’s round little 
figure and rosy cheeks gave him fresh 
life. Her laugh was like music in his 
ears, and her funny speeches and ‘ no- 
tions’? roused him to smile often. 
Martha gave up working at the mine 
these days; she was wanted at home, 
she said. 

But all the same, Harry was glad 
when the time came that he was well 
enough to return home with his mother ; 
for as he regained strength the con- 
sciousness that he was ‘ crippled,’ and 
therefore no fit mate for Martha, tor- 
tured him. 

To Martha, Harry’s coldness was a 
puzzle. He had made up his quarrel 
with her about Charley, and she was 
sure he did not care for Alma. Be- 
sides, that young woman and Charley 
were now engaged. She felt no jeal- 
ousy. No! she was only sure that 
Harry was bewitched. Cutting off his 
leg had left him at the mercy of the 
** Sperrits’’ in some way. So she con- 
fided in Alma that she was going to the 
‘*neller’?! to get a ‘‘charm”’ said for 
him. But Alma, who had heard from 
Charley of Harry’s scruples, was able 


1 A man who worked cures by magic, and was 
wise in matters connected with witchcraft. 
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to make the reason of his strange cori- 
duct clear. At least, as clear as it 
could be made; for to Martha’s prac- 
tical nature the man’s, sensitive and 
imaginative, would always be a sealed 
book. But she loved him all the more, 
inasmuch as he was a mystery to her. 

‘“*T doan’t see no sense in u’t; his 
faace isn’t hurted nawthin’; awnly a 
leg gone. And what’s that? Awnly 
a boot less to clane and shine up, and a 
vamp ? less to knit and mend.” 

Alma stared stupidly at Martha, as 
was her wont when her friend stated 
any of her queer ‘ notions.”’ 

A few weeks later Martha walked 
over to Harry’s cottage and invited him 
to escort her to church on the following 
Sunday. She wanted him to drive the 
donkey, for she had borrowed one and 
a donkey cart. 

Harry consented ; in fact, he could 
not refuse her so simple a request. It 
was true that he shrank from making 
‘‘ashow”’ of himself amongst aliens, 
for such he considered the farm labor- 
ers down at St. Endellion to be; but 
as Martha wanted him he put aside his 
own wishes and consented. 

Martha’s eyes filled with tears, that 
fell down her plump cheeks when she 
saw him climb into the cart. But it 
was not pity but anger that caused 
them. Anger at his obstinacy in hay- 
ing so long continued to be a sumpman. 
It did not occur to her to pity him ; in 
her eyes he was as handsome as ever, 
and he soon would be as strong and 
‘‘walk fine, by and by.’? Alma had 
told her of Harry’s silly notions, and 
she wasn’t going to stand them. Hence 
the journey to church. 

It was a lovely morning in mid-April, 
and as they descended the hill the lanes 
on each side of them were covered with 
primroses and violets, the lambs’ quer- 
ulous ‘“‘baas”’ filled the air. The sea 
beyond the land was blue as the skies, 
and the air was warm and soft to the 
skin, as they passed along. To Harry 
it all spoke eloquently. 

‘*¢ Lamb ’ull be cheap now,” Martha’s 
voice broke on his ear. ‘We shall 


have some next week.” 
2 A sock, 


Marry a Sumpman. 
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‘Lamb! Going to buy butcher’s 
meat ?”’ inquired Harry, hardly believ- 
ing his ears. 

“Ess; I’m going to have a party 
nest Saturday. Please God,” she added 
as an afterthought. 

No more was said. Martha helped 
Harry out of the cart, which she gave 
in charge of a lad, with strict injunc- 
tions to be careful of the donkey, and 
together they entered the dark, damp 
old church. Harry was glad to hide 


himself in one of the big square pews. 


The service proceeded drowsily, and 
Harry and Martha both held the hand- 
some prayer-book, and Harry, at least, 
followed the service attentively. 

His heart was sore within him ; he 
could hardly feel thankful for his life, 
now that he could no longer ‘have 
Martha.”’ 

She was so fresh and tempting to 
look at, with her rounded form, rosy 
cheeks, and sparkling black eyes. Her 
dress was so fine, all silk, and scented, 
too. Harry felt he had been too fool- 
hardy to venture to church with her. 

Then came a pause, and the banns 
were read out ; “first time of asking,” 
“second time of asking;” then he 
heard : — 

** Also between Henry Trethowan, 
bachelor, and Martha Chigwin, spin- 
ster; these are for the third time of 
asking. If any of you know any just 
sause,’’ etc., etc., etc. 

He looked at Martha; she was smil- 
ing complacently at him. 

‘¢ Ess, ’tis ours sure enoff,’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘Alma tauld me you wuddn’t 
ask me ’cause you thought you was 
crippled. And I’d set to have ee, so 
soon as you left off being a sumpman. 
So there ’tes, d’ye see. And the wed- 
ding is next Saturday - 

But Martha got no further; Harry 
vaught her in his arms, and rained 
kisses on her rosy face. 

‘¢ But ’tes in church, so it’s all right,” 
thought Martha in her ‘ haythenish 
way.”’ 

**But I caan’t work,’’? Harry said 
humbly to Martha, as she walked up 
the long hill by the’side of the donkey 
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cart, in which Harry, poor fellow, had 
to sit whilst Martha trudged. 

“Tes allright ; they do want a gaate- 
tender up to Trevince, to live at the 
lodge, and the wife to do washin’ and 
ironin’ up to the big house. So as you 
can oppen a gaate, and I can wash, 
why ’twill do fittey.”’} 

Harry’s answer overwhelmed . Mar- 
tha ; she was too intensely practical to 
understand Harry. But it all meant he 
was ** her man,” and that sufficed. 

The following Saturday the wedding 
took place ; the first miner’s wedding 
that had been celebrated in St. Endel- 
lion for fifty years. 

** But a esn’t a sumpman, and that’s 
why we was married there,’’ Martha 
always protested. But no one took 
any notice ; the village people always 
boasted what ‘‘ a braave sight the sump- 
man’s wedding was,” and how fine the 
bride was dressed, in a pale blue silk, 
with a white lace necktie, and white 
tulle bonnet with orange blossoms in it, 
white kid gloves, an embroidery petti- 
coat, and white open-work stockings, 
with white shoes. Martha changed 
these last in the church porch, because 
the church path was too damp to walk 
along it, except in thick boots. Oh, 
and a veil; I forgot that. It was put 
right over the bonnet, and hung down 
all round to the bottom of her dress. 

I have not time to tell of the feast 
that followed, save that the “lamb” 
was good. 

On their arrival at their new home, 
Martha told Harry of his appearance to 
her on the midsummer eve, and of his 
‘¢turning of her shift.’ 

And Harry concluded not to confess 
it was a trick —and in that he showed 
his delicacy —for to Martha the mem- 
ory was still fraught with awe. Harry 
felt ashamed to remember that he had 
even “played a joke on Martha,” and 
was, if anything, more devoted to her 
than before, from a feeling of remorse. 

**But I wuddn’t a married ee ef 
you’d kept on to being a sumpman,” 
Martha concluded, with a flash of her 
dark eyes. 

1 “ Fittey’’ — finely, properly, 
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‘* Well, ’twas worth losing a leg to| 
ain ee as a wife, my dear,” said Harry, | 


oO 
> 
taking her into his arms gently, and 
kissing her as she stood by his side in 


their new kitchen. FARIA RISOM. 


. From The New Review. 

THE LIMITS OF REALISM IN FICTION. 

AMONG the philosophic terms com- 
monly employed by the critics and the 
public on the appearance of literary 
works there are few which are more fre- 
quently used, or which have given rise 
to more discussion than ‘ Idealism ”’ 
and * Realism.”’ In the strictly special 
sense which they have acquired to-day 
these terms are comparatively modern, 
although. the distinction which they 
express has existed from all time. 
Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides in 
the long ago gave voice to the heroic 
and superhuman in legends of ancient 
Greek lore. Their work was the work 
of idealists — that is to say, they sought 
to impress the spectator by means of 
beauty rather than of truth. On the 
other hand, when Menander, Theocri- 
tus, or Longus composed, the one gen- 
teel comedies, the other two peasant 
idylls, they worked the work of realists 
—that is to say, they were less con- 
cerned for beauty than for truth. An 
antithesis between the one aim and the 
other has always existed, and this an- 
tithesis is found marked in the arts of 
painting and sculpture still more strongly 
than in that of letters. In our days, 
however, the contrast has been brought 
into sharper relief because in our days 
men have begun to concern themselves 
with the relation of art to science. The 
method of observation having little by 
little remodelled all our conceptions of 
man and nature, it was inevitable that 
it should modify also our conception of 
art, and thus in the course of the last 
fifty years one may discern, here a little 
and there a little, a tendency to regard 
truth rather than beauty in works of 
fiction. It will not be idle to discuss 
the limit to which this “‘ truth”? can be 
imported into literature, and to what 





extent uncompromising realists are able 
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to carry out their programme, which 
consists in trying to introduce the 
things of actual life into works of the 
imagination without submitting them 
to any preliminary treatment. In this 
nutshell lies the technical problem of 
the limits of realism. There is yet 
another problem of which I do not pro- 
pose to treat, and that is the problem 
of these same limits from the standpoint 
of morals. This second problem is 
really closely bound up with the other, 
but it is too vast and too complicated to 
be even touched in the pages of a short 
essay; I mean the good or evil influ- 
ence of a literary work—a_ problem 
which is in itself almost insoluble on 
account of the subjective factor which 
is intermingled with it. Such a play or 
such a book produces a beneficial im- 
pression on such and such a person, 
and a harmful one on such and such 
another. How can one find a touch- 
stone by which to test influences so 
pre-eminently individual ? 

Keeping strictly, then, to the tech- 
nical point of view, there is one remark 
which suggests itself at the outset — 
namely, that one whole class of works 
of fiction is forbidden to. pure realists — 
I mean that which employs the form of 
verse. Whenever a writer puts into 
the mouth of a character, whether ina 
play or in a recitation, rhythmical lan- 
guage, it is abundantly evident that he 
does not reproduce the language of real 
life. And yet this rhythmical language, 
when it is employed by a Shakespeare, 
a Racine, or a Goethe, gives the reader 
the liveliest impression of reality. This 
is the most irrefutable argument which 
can be advanced against the out-and-out 
realistic theorists by those, and I am of 
the number, who believe that art does 
not reproduce nature by imitating and 
copying it, but by interpreting it. An 
exact transcript of real language is not 
necessary to give an impression of real 
language. It seems, on the contrary, 
that the set forms of verse even add, in 
certain cases, to this impression, and this 
opens out a wide field of theory, reaching 
from the Lliad to ‘*‘ Enoch Arden,’’ and 
from Theocritus to Burns and Words- 
worth, an impregnable barrier reared 
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before the doctrines of strict realism that 
notation of human speech is only made 
truthfully when made literally. 

These out-and-out realistic theorists, 
to whom I have alluded above, have 
perceived clearly enough this initial 
difficulty. They have solved it by 
ignoring it. They declare that litera- 
ture in verse must be considered as a 
work of imagination pure and simple, 
and that it has nothing in common with 
a truly scientific method of observation. 
They proscribe wholesale all works in 
prosodical form, without perceiving the 
colossal mutilation of that theory which 
they themselves proclaim without ceas- 
ing. Thus they restrict the art of fic- 
tion to the theatre and novels. In 
France this was the pet theory of one 
very great writer, Stendhal, and of one 
who can scarcely be called even passa- 
ble, namely Champfleury, both of whom 
were passionately enamored of truth. 
As far as the first of these two classes 
of literature is concerned — namely, the 
drama —it requires no very subtle 
thought to perceive that the reproduc- 
tion of actual life in the form of dia- 
logue necessitates just as much of the 
conventional as does the versified form. 
To illustrate my point let us consider 
on the one hand the time which a con- 
versation of a serious nature covers in 
real life, and on the other, a conversa- 
tion of like importance on the stage. 
One can see at a glance that its dura- 
tion never is and never could be the 
same. The performance of the longest 
play does not last more than four or 
five hours, and the action which it has 
to portray would always, in real life, 
extend over a period infinitely longer. 
The dramatic author, however great a 
realist he may be, is bound to deal with 
time just as artists deal with a land- 
scape. He must keep his perspective, 
and literary perspective can only be 
attained by suppression and condensa- 
tion. There is a second wall against 
which the pure realist runs his head. 
The art of fiction is not only unable 
always to convey the intonation of a 
spoken word, but it is unable to record 
all the words spoken. It is under the 
necessity of eliminating an almost in- 





calculable number of useless phrases, 
so as to record only those which are 
essential— which are typical and sig- 
nificant: And since this work of selec- 
tion presupposes an artist’s judgment 
in him who selects and this judgment 
itself entails a certain departure from 
realism, we may assert that, ex hypo- 
thesi, a work dramatic in form can 
never be completely realistic, but that, 
however exact it be, it presents but a 
counterfeit of life, and not life itself. 
The limitations of realism are not 
less apparent in the art of romance, 
which, however, seems better able to 
portray life with accuracy and without 
almost transforming it. If we examine 
successively the four principal kinds of 
romance —that of manners, that of 
character, that of adventure, and that 
of psychological analysis — we shall 
find that there is not one of the four 
which can claim to give a thoroughly 
exact reproduction of reality. The 
romance of manners, which comes the 
nearest, although it appears to repro- 
duce real life exactly, yet meets with 
this difficulty : that it is obliged to limit 
the number of types in which it em- 
bodies its observations. But in real 
life these types are not limited. The 
general characteristics which constitute 
what is called the manners of a class 
at a particular time and in a particular 
country are spread over a number of 
individuals, who all, like the separate 
leaves of the same tree, differ in their 
resemblance to one another. Here, 
again, the writer finds himself com- 
pelled to pick and choose. In the same 
way he must select if he wishes to draw 
character, for the most striking indi- 
vidualities which he meets in real life 
are incomplete in some points. And 
they present, too, a complexity which 
prevents their being entirely harmoni- 
ous within themselves. An ambitious 
man is not ambitious at all moments, 
nor does he combine in himself every 
conceivable form of ambition. The 
avaricious man is only avaricious of 
some things, and his avarice, even if it 
is firmly rooted in the very subsoil of 
his nature, does not prevent him from 
giving place to other passions and ad- 
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mitting other cares. Besides, the overt 
acts through which a character reveals 
itself do not show the whole of that 
character. They are the outward and 
visible signs of an inward working into 
which the writer can only penetrate by 
guess-work, and to say by guess-work 
is to say by an effort of the imagination 
and by personal investigation. The 
same necessary use of choice and in- 
terpretation governs romances of ad- 
venture also. Although real life affords 
dramas the intensity and singularity of 
which surpass all that the brain of man 
has imagined, yet these dramas are 
worked out under conditions which the 
most scrupulous realism is powerless to 
reproduce. How, for instance, in the 
space of one, two, three, or even ten 
volumes can all the trivial incidents be 
recorded which go to make up tragic 
events, and form, as it were, the frame 
on which these events are embroidered? 

Where is the uncompromising real- 
ist who could transfer to his page all 
the sleepings and wakings, all the 
meals —the whole physiological life, in 
fact, of the characters whose actions he 
portrays? Here, too, perspective and 
sifting are necessary, as perspective 
and sifting are necessary to the writer 
of analytical romance who desires to 
note the stages of moral disease. The 
task of showing all the thoughts which 
crowd a human brain even in the space 
of an hour would be as impossible to 
carry out as that of showing all the 
individuals of a class of society, all 
the phases of a character, or all the 
events of alife. The conclusion, then, 
to be derived from these few thoughts 
is that the art of fiction always implies 
a process of transformation. In this 
‘power both of elaborating and manipu- 
lating reality dwells the talent peculiar 
to each writer. 
which the writer’s taste is chiefly con- 
cerned in choosing those points which 
give the most vivid impression of the 
incidents of every-day life. But what 
most often happens is that he gives 
literary shape to impressions which 
differ widely according to the mind of 
the writer. However anxious the nov- 
elist may be, such men as Flaubert, 


Realistic art is that in | 
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Tourgenieff, Mérrimée, for example, to 
merge his personality in that of his 
characters, it is none the less inevitable 
that he feels on occasion such and such 
an impulse instead of such another, 
and it is, consequently, not less inevi- 
table that a word, or emphasis on some 
one point instead of on another, a turn 
of a sentence, should reveal this feel- 
ing. Thus in ‘‘ Madame Bovary”’ all 
the spleen of a romanticist chafing 
against bourgeois dulness appears in 
every page. Thus also in the ‘‘ Co- 
médie Humaine’ worship of force, a 
passionate devotion to philosophic sys- 
tems, is continually manifesting itself. 
This is another limitation of realism, 
and insuperable in exact proportion as 
the personality of the writer intrudes 
itself into the fac simile which he pro- 
fesses to construct. There is nothing 
really to be said, therefore, about real- 
istic literature. It is nothing but im- 
pressions of life copied with more or 
less genius by each several artist. All 
are legitimate so long as they are sin- 
cere, and their importance is gauged 
by the greater or less affinity of the 
artist’s soul with those of a greater or 
less number of other men. The true 
realist is not he who reproduces more 
or less exactly this or the other detail, 
but he who, when he tells his thoughts, 
his emotions, his dreams, finds that he 
has told the thoughts, emotions, and 
dreams of a large number of men, like 
himself, but unthinking and inferior. 
Looked at from this point of view, 
idealism and realism are scarcely to 
be distinguished from each other, for 
if every idealist work is based upon 
reality, every realistic work depends 
for its existence on the mind, that is to 
say, the particular ideal of the artist 
who composes it. Thus these distine- 
tions are not admissible, except in so 
far as they serve to express vague ten- 
dencies ; whenever one tries to derive 
from them a positive doctrine one finds 
that the facts are against it. It were 
best not to shackle talent by any exact 
formula, but in this matter, too, to re- 
spect the sacred mystery which all 
through nature enshrouds the power of 
creation. PAUL BOURGET. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE DISCOVERY OF AN ETRUSCAN BOOK. 
THERE are certain minds over which 
unsolved problems exercise a_ stron; 
fascination, and it is not wonderful, 


therefore, that the decipherment of the | 


Etruscan inscriptions has been attacked 
time after time in our restless century. 


Each fresh worker in the field believes | 
that he has at last discovered the key | 


to these mysterious texts, unmindful of 
the ill-success of his predecessors and | 
of the lesson which it teaches. 

That the Etruscan language should 
have remained so long undeciphered 
seems, indeed, a slur on the philological 
science of our age. But the fault has | 
not lain with philological science or its 
professors. The materials have been | 
wanting fora solution of the problem. 
It is true that about three thousand in- | 


scriptions have been discovered, but | 
with a few exceptions they consist of | 


little more than proper names. Apart 
from the famous Cippus Perusinus, a 
monument discovered at Perugia, which 


contains forty-six lines of text, they | 


are merely the shortest of short me- 
morials of the dead. The Etruscan epi- 
taph did not indulge in, pious wishes or 
a description of the virtues of the de- 
ceased. 


Nevertheless the persistent labor of | 


generations of scholars has not been | 
altogether in vain. With the help of | 
some bilingual (Latin and Etruscan) 
inscriptions about twenty words and) 
grammatical forms have been made out 


with certainty, while a couple of dice | 


found at Vulci have given us the names 
of the first six numerals. What we 
thus know of the Etruscan language 


places it in a category by itself. Every | 


attempt to compare it with the known 
languages of the world, whether ancient 
or modern, has been a failure. Words 
like klan, son; sekh, daughter ; puia, 
wife ; and avil, year, have been sought 


in vain in other tongues. So far as we | 


know at present, the language of Etru- 
ria was a waif of an otherwise extinct 
family of speech. 

This of itself would explain the in- 
ability of modern scholars to interpret 
the Etruscan texts. The Etruscan 


alphabet can be read with as much ease 
as the alphabet of Rome; the words 
of a text are usually divided from one 
another by means of points, and yet 
the meaning of these words cannot be 
fixed. Like the geologist who comes 
to a ‘fault’? in the strata he is exam- 
‘ining, so in Etruscan the philologist 
finds a linguistic ‘‘ fault’? —a language 
| which refuses to be compared with any 
we that is known to him. 

A discovery lately made by Professor 
| Krall, of Vienna, has removed the first 
difficulty which stands in our way. It 

}can no longer be said that it is impossi- 

ble to decipher the Etruscan language 
because the materials for doing so are 
| insufficient. Three-fourths of an an- 
cient Etruscan book, written on linen, 
‘has been discovered ; and discov ered, 
| moreover, in the most unlikely of places 
— the coffin of an Egyptian mummy. 

The mummy was brought from Egypt 
;some forty years ago by an Austrian 
traveller, and deposited after his death 
jin the Museum of Agram. When un- 
rolled it was found that the linen bands 
| which were wrapped round it were cov- 
vered with written characters. They 
|were examined in 1867 by Brugsch 
| asha, who imagined them to be Ethi- 
}opic ; and in 1877 by Sir Richard Bur- 
ton, who suspected that they were 
| Nabathean! It was reserved for Pro- 
| fessor Krall to point out that the char- 
| ac ters were the well-known letters of 
the Etruscan alphabet, and that the 
|words they embodied occurred in the 
inscriptions of Etruria. 

Professor Krall’s discovery was made 
jat the beginning of 1891. Since then 
|he has been occupied in transcribing 
the text, portions of which are difficult 
to read,.and in determining the order in 
\which the fragments should be ar- 
jranged. The result of his work has 
}/now been published by the Imperial 
Academy of Vienna.!’ His memoir is 
an exhaustive account of the discovery, 
and contains a transliteration of the 
text, as well as photographs of the 
linen wrappings, together with the re- 
port of experts on the condition of the 


1 Die Etruskischen Mumienbinden des Agramer 
National-Museums, 1892. 
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linen and the character of the ink. 
Part of the memoir is devoted to the 
removal of any doubts that may be felt 
as to the genuineness of the newly dis- 
covered book. 

The text originally contained twelve 
columns, the greater part of which 
have been preserved. More than two 
hundred lines of it remain, including 
the last paragraph of the work. It was 
divided into sections or chapters, dis- 
tinguished from one another by spaces, 
and the single words are separated by 
means of points. 

It is clear that it cannot be long be- 
fore the problem of Etruscan decipher- 
‘ment is solved. 
the words which occur in the newly 
discovered book are met with in the 
inscriptions, more especially in the 
Cippus Perusinus, and the frequency 
with which the same phrases and words 
are repeated, shows that the text must 
be of a ritualistic nature. Indeed, this 
is indicated not only by the occurrence 
of the names of certain Etruscan divin- 
ities, but also by that of a word which 
is already known to signify a ‘*‘ ghost ”’ 
or ‘spirit,’ and of another word, a 
lengthened form of which appears ina 
bilingual inscription as the equivalent 
of the Latin haruspex. 

We may conclude, therefore, that in 


the newly found fragment of Etruscan. 


literature we have one of those semi- 
religious, semi-magical works for which 
Etruria was celebrated. Etruria was 
the home of augury and divination, and 
it was from Etruria that Rome derived 
its pseudo-science of omens, and _ its 
pretension to read the future in the 
flashes of the lightning or the entrails 
of avictim. The great Etruscan work 
on divination was, we are told, con- 
tained in twelve books, the reputed 
author of which was the culture-god 
Tages, the offspring of the ploughed 
earth. It may be that in the book 
whose fragments have been so unex- 
pectedly discovered in the wrappings of 
an Egyptian mummy, we have before 
us one of these lost books. 

At all events, it would seem that the 
inscribed wrappings were folded round 
the mummy not without a purpose. 





A large proportion of | 
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The Egyptians buried with their dead 
chapters from an ancient ritual, the 
recitation of which by the spirit of the 
departed ensured him a safe passage 
through the lower world. The refer- 
ences in the Etruscan book to the 
hinthu, or ghost, go to show that the 
Etruscans also possessed a similar work, 
and that in Egypt they followed the 
Egyptian custom in burying it with the 
dead. 

However that may be, the fact that 
the book was written on linen has a 
special interest for students of Roman 
antiquity. We learn from Livy that 
the ancient books of religion and au- 
gury which were preserved in the Tem- 
ple of Moneta, there to be consulted in 
moments of danger and difficulty, were 
similarly inscribed on linen. What 
these libri lintei were like we now 
know ; though the Roman books per- 
ished centuries ago, a specimen of the 
Etruscan originals, of which the Roman 
books were but copies, has been pre- 
served to us by the friendly soil of 
Egypt. 

The mummy around which the linen 
was wrapped was that of a woman, and 
the gilding of the face and shoulders 
proves it to belong to the Greek or 
Roman period. As Etruscan was still 
read and spoken in the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius, there is no difficulty 
in understanding how an Etruscan book 
could have found its way to Egypt ata 
time when Etruria and Egypt alike 
formed part of a single empire. 

The decipherment of the Etruscan 
language may appear at first sight to 
have but little bearing on the general 
knowledge of mankind. To recover the 
relics of a lost language, or to interpret 
the fragments of a superstitious ritual, 
may seem little more than the satisfac- 
tion of a philologist’s curiosity. Such, 
however, not the case. Etruria 
played an important part in moulding 
the early destinies of Rome, and in 
forming the character of the Roman 
race. Etruscan kings once ruled at 
Rome, and its religion was permeated 
by Etruscan beliefs. The development 
of the Roman character was largely due 
to the religious influences which were 


is 
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derived from the Etruscan ritual. The |spired by Greek models. It is only the 
outward ceremonies of religion entered | rude workmanship and form which are 


so completely into the conduct of polit- 
ical affairs that we should hardly be 
going too far if we affirmed that, with- 
out Etruria, Roman history would have 
been very different from that which it 
actually was. It was from Etruria that 
the augur and the haruspex came, and 
the augur and haruspex were hardly 
less powerful than the consul or the 
general in war. 

Who can tell to what extent Etruscan 
ideas influenced the culture of ancient 
Rome, and through Rome the culture 
of our own days? If we are ever to 
know, it must be through the discovery 
and decipherment of the lost literature 
of the Etruscan haruspices. Then only 
shall we be able to say what exactly 
were the Etruscan elemenis in Roman 
religion and civilization, who were the 
deities that Rome borrowed from Etru- 
ria, What were the rites and ceremonies 
of Roman religion which had an Etrus- 
can origin, and what portions of the 
Latin language were taken from an 
Etruscan source. 

Art, unfortunately, gives us but little 
help in answering these questions. The 
soil of ancient Etruria is covered with 
tombs which have yielded us number- 
less examples of Etruscan art, and en- 
abled us to trace it in all its branches 
through several centuries of growth. 
In the Museum of Bologna we may see 
copies of the paintings with which the 
walls of the Etruscan tombs were 
adorned, some of them representing 
scenes of daily life, as well as objects 
of necessity or luxury of every kind, 
from the bronze statue to the articles 
of a lady’s toilet. But with few excep- 
tions the art is wholly exotic. It has 
been borrowed, like the Etruscan alpha- 
bet, from abroad, though modified in 
Etruria, and to a certain extent adapted 
as it were to Etruscan ideas. 

The most original portion of Etruscan 
art is its early bronze work. Whoever 
has once seen the tall, lank, ungainly 
bronze figures which represent Etrus- 
can warriors of the sixth century before 
our era will not easily forget them. 


But even these figures have been in-'! 








of native manufacture. 

In fact, the Etruscans may be re- 
garded as the Japanese of antiquity. 
They were intensely imitative, though 
with all their love of imitation they 
preserved a strong individuality of their 
own. The hideous demons who pursue 
the dead with hammers of stone or 
iron, the buskins with upturned toes 
like those worn by the figures of Iit- 
tite art, are so many signs that the 
artist remained Etruscan even while 
endeavoring to imitate most faithfully 
the products of Greek genius. 

We can follow the art of Etruria 
through three stages of growth. The 
golden treasure of the so-called Regu- 
lini-Galassi tomb at Cervetri, the an- 
cient Cere, takes us back to days when 
Pheenician or Carthaginian influence 
was strong in Italy. The combined 
Egyptian and Babylonian patterns so 
dear to the Pheenician artist found a 
home in the heart of Etruria. But the 
Oriental influence felt in Etruria was 
equally felt at the time in the Greek 
world, and it is consequently difficult to 
determine how much of it was derived 
by the Etruscan artist directly from the 
Pheenician or Carthaginian, how much 
through the intervention of the Greek. 
The pretty cornelian scarabs character- 
istic of Etruria are really Greek imita- 
tions of the Egyptian symbol of the 
universe. 

What we may term the Oriental pe- 
riod of Etruscan art was of no long 
duration. It was succeeded by the pe- 
riod of Greek influence. Legend told 
how Demaratos of Corinth fled to Etru- 
ria with Greek potters and a Greek 
painter, and how he thus introduced 
into his adopted country the elements 
of Greek culture. Whether or not 
there is any truth in the story the fact 
remains that Etruria passed perma- 
nently under the influence of Greek 
art. Its pottery is Greek; its bronze- 
work is Greek; its painting is Greek ; 
its statuary — such as it was —is Greek ; 
and with the painted. figures on the 
vases came the letters of the Greck 
alphabet. At first Etruscan art main- 
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tained its native mannerism, and in 
some cases, as, for example, the black 
bucchero pottery of Chinusi and else- 
where, its native mode of manufacture ; 
but as time went on the foreign influ- 
ence grew ever stronger, until at last 
Etruscan art became nothing more than 
a provincial reproduction of the art of 
Greece. This is the third and _ last 
stage in its development, or perhaps 
we ought rather to say its downward 
course of imitativeness. 

Whether or not future excavation 
will reveal to us an age when the Etrus- 
can artist had not yet gone to the for- 
eigner for the models of his work, it is 
impossible to tell. The excavations in 
the neighborhood of Bologna have 
brought to light certain tombs which 
may be of Etruscan origin, and which 
exhibit artistic designs that remind us, 
however distantly, of that of Mykene. 
Indeed, a series of bronze buckets and 
bands of wooden cists has been discov- 
ered, which are encircled with curious 





rows of figures, and form a bridge be- | 


tween prehistoric Italy and the moun- 
tainous region of the Tyrol.! It is even 
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what part of the world they migrated. 
It is true that a people called Tursha 
are mentioned on the Egyptian monu- 
ments as taking part with Sardinians, 
Teukrians, and other populations of the 
coastlands of ‘‘the north,’ in a naval 
invasion of Egypt about B.c. 1200. But 
the identification of the Tursha with 
the Tyrsenians or Tyrrhenians of Italy 
is questionable, and it is equally ques- 
tionable whether the Etruscans and the 
Tyrrhenians were one and the same. 
At all events we are told by Dionysios 
of Halikarnassos that the proper name 
of the Etruscans was Rasena. 

The classical world was divided on 
the subject of the original home of the 
Etruscans, and the old dispute is still 
continued by modern scholars. On the 
one side it is maintained that they were 
a northern people who descended into 
Italy from the mountains of the Tyrol, 
and in whom we may see the bronze- 
age inhabitants of the Swiss and Aus- 
trian lakes. Etruscan monuments have 
been found in the Tyrol, and Mommsen 
appeals to the fact that the great cities 
of ancient Etruria were built inland as 


possible to trace a continuous line of|a proof that the Etruscans could not 


prehistoric art from northern Italy to 
the valleys of the Save and the Dan- 
ube, and from thence perhaps to the 
northern shores of Asia Minor. But 


archeological science is as yet only at: 


the beginning of its discoveries in this 
region of Europe, and consequently 
-annot speak except in doubtful tones. 
Our way would be clearer if we could 
be sure that Etruscan merchants took 
part in the amber trade carried on be- 
tween the Baltic and the Adriatic seas 
in prehistoric days. Dr. Schliemann 
found beads of Baltic amber at Mykenz, 
and an amber bead was discovered last 
summer on the site of Lachish in 
southern Palestine along with objects 
which belong to the close of the eigh- 
teenth Egyptian dynasty (8.c. 1400). 
But we do not know at present when 
the Etruscans entered Italy, or from 
1 Copies will be found in Oberziner’s “I Reti,” 
Rome, 1883, plates V. sqqg. The “ Euganean ” and 
other inscriptions of northern Italy are given in 
Pauli’s “‘ Inschriften nordetruskischen. Alphabets,” 


Leipzig, 1885, one of the ablest and most successful 
essays at decipherment ever made. 


| 
| 





have reached Italy by sea. On the 
other hand the prevalent view among 
the antiquarians of the classical world 
was that they came from Asia Minor, 
Lydia, more especially, having been 
their primitive seat. This is also the 
view which seems to have gained most 
acceptance among the ethnologists of 
to-day, chiefly in consequence of a dis- 
covery made seven years ago by two 
French scholars in the island of Lem- 
nos. Here a sepulchral monument was 
found, on which the head and spear 
of a warrior were engraved together 
with two inscriptions. The inscrip- 
tions proved to be Etruscan, though 
some of the words presented slightly 
different forms from those we have 
been accustomed to meet with in the 
inscriptions of Etruria proper. It has 
accordingly been assumed that the mon- 
ument testifies to the existence of an 
Etruscan-speaking population in Lem- 
nos in early days, and thus to the pres- 
ence of an Etruscan people in Mgean 
lands. The conclusion, however, dovs 
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not necessarily follow, since the tomb- 
stone might have been raised to the 
memory of some Etruscan pirate who 
had made his way to the Mgean Sea. 
But it must be allowed that the dialectic 
character of the words of the inscrip- 
tion is in favor of the theory which re- 
gards it as really the memorial of an 
Etruscan colony. 

Whether we shall ever know with 
certainty the original home of the 
Etruscan race is for the future to de- 
cide. Discoveries follow so rapidly one 


upon the other nowadays that the ques- | 


tion may already be on the point of 
being answered. Who could have 
dreamed a few years ago that an Etrus- 
can inscription would be brought to 
light in an island of the gean, or that 
one of the sacred books of Etruria 
would now be in our hands, written on 
linen by a scribe to whom Etruscan was 
a living tongue? We know now at any 
rate what the “linen books’? looked 
like which formed the religious litera- 
ture of primitive Rome, and it cannot 
be long before the decipherment of the 


newly discovered text will reveal to us 
the nature of the sacred lore which 
exercised so profound an influence on 
the history of Rome, and through Rome 
upon the history of the world. 

A. H. SAYCE. 


1 For the inseription of Lemnos, see Bréal in the 
** Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique,” vol. x., 
1886 ; Bugge, ‘‘ Der Ursprung der Etrusker,” Chris- 
tiania, 1886; and more especially Pauli, “ Eine 
vorgriechische Inschrift von Lemnos,” Leipzig, 
1886. 


From Maecmillan’s Magazine. 
LANDOR.! 

THERE might be a worse occupation 
for some proficient in the lighter kind 
of critical or miscellaneous writing than 
the drawing up of a list of opinions and 
sayings which, in other than Herodo- 
tean sense, it is not now lawful to utter 


11, Imaginary Conversations, by Walter Savage 
Landor; edited by C. G. Crump, in six volumes, 
London, 1891. 

2. Poems, Dialogues in Verse, and Epigrams, by 
Walter Savage Landor ; edited by C. G. Crump, in 
two volumes. London, 1892. 


| concerning certain famous writers. Lan- 
dor would come in for a good share of 
that list. That the critics admire the 
author of the ‘‘ Imaginary Conversa- 
tions’ and that the public does not ; 
that he is an example of classical as op- 
posed to romantic writing ; that he will 
dine late, but that the room will be well 
lighted and the guests select ; that he 
was partly a philosopher and partly a 

| schoolboy ; that he was like Boythorn ; 

| 





that he was not like Boythorn ; that he 
was a better writer of ornate prose than 
De Quincey ; that he was not so good a 
writer of ornate prose as De Quincey ; 
these and a good many other things re- 
quire no more saying. If they are said, 
let us by all means take off our hats to 
them as the French wit did in similar 
case ; but let us not repeat them, if we 
can help it. The illustration of the 
dining-room especially, though it be 
Landor’s own, is a most treacherous 
one. It necessarily begets in the quoter 
a secret sense that he is one of the seiect 
guests, that the room has been lighted 
for him at the late and sacred hour. 
The contrast, too, of philosopher and 
schoolboy is to be avoided as much as 
possible, like all such theories, which 
are for the most part, if not universally, 
as delusive as they are tempting and as 
barren as they are facile. 

It is an interesting, though perhaps 
in some little degree an idle, question 
to enquire whether that popularity, at 
least that real popularity which the 
critics prophesy and implore for Landor 
will ever come. If it be coming it 
ought to come now, for Mr. Crump’s 
eight volumes leave none of the old ex- 
cuses open to the slippery. It was true, 
till this edition appeared, that it was 
not easy to get at Landor’s work. John 
Forster’s, which is still the only com- 
plete or nearly complete edition of Lan- 
dor’s entire writings, was decidedly 
cumbrous and not very comely ; nor is 
it any longer to be easily or cheaply 
“ought. Mr. Crump’s edition is cheap, 
uandsome, handy, and generally desir- 
able. He has taken a great deal of 
trouble in giving many, if not all, of the 
numerous various readings, and there is 
no need to quarrel with his own intro- 
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duction and notes, which are not of the | Jones), of his coming into his property 
overwhelming kind now brought once | and his volunteering to Spain, of his 
more into fashion. If people will not | difficulties with the English representa- 
now read Landor, there must be some-|tives there, and his exchange of his 
thing in him which does not easily let | inheritances in Warwickshire for a wil- 
itself be read by the general, and which | derness in Wales, there is no room to 
is only to be forgiven by the real stu-;}speak here. Yet one of his Welsh 
dent of letters. | friendships, that with the Aylmer fam- 

In no purely critical disquisition on | ily, cannot be passed in silence, for it 
Landor can it be now necessary to say | resulted in some of the most exquisite 
very much about his life. It is rather|lines in the world’s poetry. He mar- 
a pity that Mr. Colvin did not prefix a/| ried, in 1811, a girl sixteen years younger 
short biography to his excellent selec- | than himself, and one cause of their 
tion in the Golden Treasury Series, a | subsequent dissensions seems to have 
selection which, while it may have|been her habit of reminding him of 
made Landor better known in a way,/the difference. But his marriage had 
has also, I suspect, acted, and will act | nothing to do with his troubles at Llan- 
as a bar to his being known in his com- | thony ; though his troubles at Llanthony 
plete works. He came of Warwick-|may have had not a little to do with 
shire folk, affluent and respectable, and| those of his marriage, by substituting 
he was the eldest son and heir of entail. | exile and wandering with no very abun- 
I fear that, to call things by their plain |dant means for the easy, affluent life 
names, he was but an ill-conditioned| which the bride may have promised 
youth. He appears to have behaved at | herself. It would be hardly possible 
Rugby like a kind of Guy Livingstone | for any one to behave more foolishly 
whose forte should have been scholar-|than Landor did at Llanthony. That 
ship rather than flirting, though Landor | he burdened the estate heavily in order 
was a bit of a flirt tooin his way. Havy- | to possess himself of it, and then wasted 
ing gone up to Trinity College, Oxford, /money on its improvement till he was 
he was sent down, before he had been | all but ruined, is nothing. That is the 
in residence a year, for firing into an-| usual fate of men of letters when they 
other man’s windows. There is nothing | take to managing estates. It is less 
very awful in that for an undergraduate, | pardonable that he went out of his way 
and I have known it done by persons; to quarrel with everybody, the bishop, 
of great excellence. But Landor did | the judges, the lord lieutenant, his ten- 
not make the matter better by equivo-| ants, and their lawyers in a manner 
cating when charged with the crime ; | which it is almost too complimentary to 
or by excusing himself on the plea that} call childish. I at least cannot see 
the recipient of his shot was a ‘‘ Tory | anything engaging in a man of ripe 
who entertained servitors ;’? or by re-| age, who, when the bishop had left a 
jecting all overtures of restoration, like | letter unanswered, magnificently re- 
a suiky child. That his escapade | marks, ‘‘God alone is great enough for 
brought him into difficulties with his}me to ask anything of twice ;” who 
father involves no discredit to either | avails himself of the formal charge to 
side ; but the fact that the officers of | the Grand Jury to present personally 
the Warwickshire Militia threatened to|an attorney and tax-surveyor who had 
resign their commissions in a body if | offended him, and who, when the lord 
he received one, is more questionable, | lieutenant had after this exploit declined 
even though the aileged cause was|to put him on the commission of the 
merely the violence of the young man’s | peace, pesters the lord chancellor to do 
political opinions. Of the intercessions | so and winds up by saying that he ‘ will 
of a fair Miss Lyttelton for him, and of | now never accept anything that can be 
his wanderings in Wales, of his fore-| given by ministers or chancellors.”’ 
gatherings with Ianthe (that is to say | This sort of thing —this sort of cross 
Jane) and Ione (that is to say Miss’ between imitation-Quixotry and the he- 
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roics of a Frenchman on the stage or 
in the tribune — is too petty to be even 
amusing, and too silly to be even piti- 
able. 

Before long, however, he was duly 
filled with the fruit of his own devices. 
He fled the country under stress of both 
civil and (for he had thrashed one of 
his foes) criminal proceedings, and from 
1814 to 1835 lived, save for a very short 
time, abroad and chiefly at Fiesole. 
The events of this long stretch of his 
life were much the same as before it 
began, and ended by serious, and ulti- 
mately final, quarrels with his wife ; 
they were also diversified by other quar- 
rels with his neighbors, with the meek 
if astute Italian authorities, with his 
friends, with everybody. When the 
final rupture with his family came he 
travelled for some time, and then estab- 
lished himself at Bath, where another 
sojourn of about the same length (1837- 
1858) was abruptly ended by another 
quarrel. The painful story of the way 


in which, as a man of eighty-three, he 
had to fly from England once more in 


order to escape the results of an action 
for a gross libel on a lady, has been 
told with somewhat unintelligible reti- 
cence by Mr. Forster, and rather more 
clearly by Mr. Colvin. The last stage 
of this long and strange history was 
comparative peace, thanks chiefly to 
Robert Browning. Landor was estab- 
lished in Florence under proper care, 
the breach with his family, except at 
the very last with his younger children, 
proving hopeless; and spent his last 
lustrum pretty happily, though he suf- 
fered from some of the inevitable out- 
rages of time. He died on September 
17th, 1864, having nearly reached the 
age of ninety. It is a curious but nec- 
essary postscript to the stormy record 
of his domestic life that almost all 
his numerous friends (even those with 
whom he sometimes quarrelled) de- 
scribe him with one accord as_ pos- 
sessing one of the kindest, the most 
generous, and, when he was not in one 
of his furious rages, the gentlest and 
most considerate natures that ever man 
had. Nor is this testimony in the ieast 
limited to, or conditioned by, his cir- 
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cumstances. Just after his flight from 
Bath, when a comparison of his condi- 
tion to Lear’s might seem not extrava- 
gant, much earlier when his strength 
was unimpaired and he was in no sense, 
except for his own follies, an object of 
pity, the testimonials are quite as uni- 
form, and are given by persons of 
the most diverse characters in every re- 
spect. If anybody who ever really 
knew Landor disliked him, I think that 
no literary record exists of the dislike. 
It is not easy, in reading over again 
Landor’s voluminous poetical work, to 
decide on the exact reasons which have, 
with the large majority of readers, 
relegated it to the upper shelf. It is 
almost never bad; it is at times 
extremely good. The famous passages 
which lighten the darkness of ‘* Gebir ”’ 
and ‘Count Julian” are unstaled in 
their attraction by any custom. You 
may read ‘“‘ Rose Aylmer” for the hun- 
dredth time with the certain effect of 
that ‘‘divine despair’’ which inspires, 
and is inspired by only, the greatest 
poetry. ‘* Dirce,’’? and the companion 
passage which Aspasia sent to Cleone, 
are equally sure of their own effect. 
But Landor is by no means obliged to 
rely on half-a-dozen purple passages 
like these. His enormous total of 
verse, which if printed with the usual 
luxury of new poetry (a separate page 
for even the smallest piece and not 
more than twenty lines or so of the 
longest on any), would fill volumes by 
the dozen or score, never for long fails 
to yield something altogether out of the 
common. From the unequal and mote- 
like crowd of the Ianthe trifles to the 
long ‘* Hellenic’? and dramatic or semi- 
dramatic pieces, the same rule holds 
good. With Landor you can never 
read long before coming to the “ flash- 
ing words, the words of light ;’’ and 
the light of the flash is always distinct 
and not like that of any other poetical 
star. If he is too ‘classical,’ he is 
not more so than many poets of the 
seventeenth century, especially Jonson 
whom he most resembles, and whom, 
perhaps from a vague sense of likeness, 
he rather undervalues and_belittles. 
His quality, from its intense peculiar- 
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ity, is exactly the quality which bribes 
the literary student. His passion is 
not unreal; his sense of beauty is ex- 
quisite ; his power of expressing it is 
consummate ; and yet he is not, at least 
to some readers, interesting as a whole. 
They have to gird themselves up to 
him ; to get into training for him; or 
else to turn basely to the well-known 
pieces and re-read (he did not like ‘‘ re- 
read,”’ by the way, but I do not remem- 
ber that he allowed us to ‘ relege’’) 
these only. 

The reasons of this are probably 
reasons of combination. Landor has 
accumulated different and even contra- 
dictory claims to the honor of remain- 
ing unread, in a fashion which might 
seem to be allowable in one whose 
quest after unpopularity was so osten- 
tatiously intentional. The very schol- 
arly poets are usually rather scant 
producers ; he is enormously volumi- 
nous. The dealers in epigrams 
and short lyrics rarely attempt long- 
breathed poems ; Landor by turns rains 
epigram (using that word in its proper 


sense) with the copiousness of a whole 


anthology, and pours out a steady 
stream of narrative or dramatic stuff 
with the ceaseless flow of Spenser. 
Those two stout volumes, crammed with 
poems of all sorts and sizes, are full of 
delight for the few who really like to 
read poetry. 
*Sortes Landorianz’’ and open one of 
the pair without even looking to see 
which itis. We open on * Dry Sticks,”’ 
certainly not a promising place to open, 
ind find these verses : 


5 


’Tis pleasant to behold 

The little leaves unfold 
Day after day, still pouting at the sun, 

Until at last they dare 

Lay their pure bosoms bare — 
Of all these flowers, I know the sweetest 

one. 

Quite trifling verses perhaps, but as- 
suredly not written in a quite trifling 
style. You may open a hundred vol- 
umes of verse as they come fresh from 
the press and not find one with that 
style-mark on it. Yet somehow the 
stoutest devotee of style may be smit- 


Let us permit ourselves’ 
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when reading Landor. Few men in 
our days, or in any days at all near 
them, have had such a faculty of em- 
balming in the self-same amber beau- 
tiful things, things presentable, and 
things absolutely trivial and null. All 
the defects of the classical and ‘ mar- 
moreal’’ style are perceived when we 
come to such a thing as this, — 


Better to praise too largely small deserts 
Than censure too severely great defects. 


That has most eminently the fault of 
phrase-making. It is a great question 
whether even what is true in it is worth 
saying, and it is a greater question still 
whether the larger part of it is not 
false. It is, moreover, especially liable 
to the pitiless treatment to which 
Thackeray subjected another aphorism 
of the same kind. Why not, — 

Better to praise too largely great deserts 

Than censure too severely small defects ? 
Or, — 

Better to praise too scantily great deserts 

Than censure over mildly small defects ? 


Or in short a dozen other truisms or 
paradoxes or what not of the same easy 
kind ? It is the inevitable penalty of 
the ‘‘classical’? form that it adapts 
itself with the most delusive submis- 
siveness to almost any matter. The 
opposite style (call it romantic, rococo, 
or what you will) is at least saved from 
this exasperating liability ; and when 
Herrick or Donne is not superlatively 
good, the one or the other is frankly 
bad. 

If we turn from Landor’s shorter 
poems to his longer we shall find, in 
different matter and in different meas- 
ure, the same merits and the same 
defects. The poet with whom it is per- 
haps most natural to compare him is 
Mr. William Morris. It is indeed al- 
most impossible for any one who knows 
the two not to think of the ‘* Hellen- 
ics’ and the *‘ Acts and Scenes’? when 
he reads the “Life and Death of 
Jason’’ and the ‘* Earthly Paradise.”’ 
Nor is it a very difficult thing to sepa- 
rate the comparative merits and defects 
of the two. Mr. Morris cannot pretend 


ten with hideous moments of scepticism | to Landor’s dignity, precision, and last- 
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ing certainty of touch. 
surplusage ; he is often, if not exactly 
slipshod, loose and fluid; his singing 
robe is not girt up quite tight enough, 
and he tends to the garrulous. But he 
is always interesting; he has the gift 
of story, he carries us along with him, 


and the journey is always easy and | 


sometimes exciting. Landor, though 
nearly if not quite as voluble as the 
later poet, has an air of the utmost 
economy, proportion, and rigor. 


screwed to concert-pitch ; he never 
apparently babbles; there is a show, 
however modern his subject, of classical 
severity about him. Yet Landor can 
be exceedingly longwinded, and does 
not often succeed in being very inter- 
esting. Now there are kinds of litera- 
ture, especially of poetry, in which 
interest is only a secondary consider- 
ation. But I can hardly conceive any 
one, except in the way of paradox, 
maintaining that either drama or narra- 
tive ranks among the kinds which pos- 
sess, and sometimes abuse, this august 
and dangerous privilege. 

The merits and defects of Landor’s 
voluminous prose are much the same ; 


He abounds in | 


Ilis 
phrase, if sometimes rather long, is| 
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the conversation and the letter, really 
suited him. And I am not sure that 
the letter did not suit him even better 
than the conversation. 

He himself, however, preferred the 
conversation, and he has probably left 
us the largest, most varied, and most 
elaborate collection of the kind in ex- 
istence. Lucian surpasses Landor as 
much in variety of literary excellence 
}as he excels Plato in range and diver- 
sity of subject ; but the whole bulk of 
Lucian’s dialogues would not, I should 
think, exceed, if it would equal, a vol- 
ume and a half of the size whereof 
Landor’s fill five. Fontenelle (who for 
the last century, and perhaps longer, 
has been too much undervalued) falls 
into a lower rank than any of the other 
three, while Erasmus (the only fifth to 
be set beside these) is, though greater 
than Fontenelle, inferior to Landor, 
and still more to Plato and Lucian, in 
literary faculty. In some respects Plato 
of course stands alone ; and it is not a 
favorable symptom of Landor’s own 
capacities that he evidently did not like 
him. Plato at any rate is the first of 
| all those who have written or ever will 
| write conversations. The only counter 








especially in the chief division of that ‘claim which Landor can put in against 
prose, the vast aggregate of the con-| his superiority in dignity of matter and 
versations, into which he preferred to | in mastery of style, is the greater variety 


throw such work of his as was not 
verse, while as has been seen even his 


verse-work had a tendency to assume | 


the same guise. He seems indeed 
never to have been quite at home in 
any other. Perhaps he cannot in any 
case be ranked high as a critic ; but his 
exercises in that kind, when couched 
in conversational form, are at any rate 
much more readable than the so-called 
criticisms in the eighth volume of his 
works, which are either desultory jot- 
tings in the nature of annotations, or 
else worked into a continuous form 
which is stiff and lifeless. In fact I 
doubt very much whether Landor could 
possibly have succeeded in regular his- 
tory or essay, narrative or disquisition. 
His egotism (using the word in no un- 
favorable sense) was so intense that 
only the egotistic forms of literature, as 
I think we may without unfairness call 


|of his own subjects. There is indeed 
‘one other claim which he might urge, 
| though it is an illegitimate one at best, 
| the fuller revelation of personality. 
| We know from the works that go 
| under his name very little, hardly any- 
thing, of Plato. From the next, and, 
as it seems to me next greatest, series 
of dialogues we know a good deal, 
though in an indirect way, of Lucian. 
| But from the third we know almost 
everything of Landor. Given the con- 
|versations as the authentic data, and 
| such things as early troubles at college, 
}an unsatisfactory marriage, ample 
means, uncongenial surroundings, for- 
|eign residence and the like for conjec- 
| tural assistance, any novelist who knew 
his business could depict the life of 
Walter Savage Landor almost exactly 
as it happened. 

The caution of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


author to the 
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reader, ‘* Avoid a mistake in attributing 
to the writer any opinions in this book 
but what are spoken under his own 
name,’ is interesting but infantile. 


We always know, we always should | 


know if we knew nothing else about 
him, from the constant presence of a 
common and unmistakable form when 
Landor is putting Landor’s opinions in 
the mouth of no matter who it may be. 
If this to some extent communicates a 
charm to the 
work concerned, it must be admitted 
that it also imparts a certain monotony 
to it. Greek or 


miscellaneous, the conversations simply 
convey in stately English, the soon 
well known and not exceedingly fresh 
or wide ranging opinions of the author 
on mundane things, with occasional 
and not particularly happy excursions 
into things divine. We know that 
when any person of the other sex, 
especially if she be very youthful, ap- 
pears, she will herself deliver senti- 
ments of an amiable but rather giggling 
and missish mixture of archness and 
innocence, while the interlocutor who 
more particularly represents Landor 
will address her and speak of her in the 
style of a more cultivated, gentlemanly, 
and gifted Mr. Tupman. We know 
that if politics are in question, espe- 
cially recent politics, the sentiments of 
a generous but republican schoolboy 
will equally appear. If the subject is 
literature, woe to any one who speaks 
ill of Southey or good of Gifford. Woe 
again to any one who speaks ill of 


Milton ; but let nobody speak good of | 
him except in the particular way which | 
is satisfactory to Walter Savage Lan- | 


dor. We must always speak well of 
Dr. Parr, for he was a friend of ours ; 
and we exchanged scholarship and po- 
liteness with him when Warwickshire 
militia would have none of us. But we 
must not speak ill of Dr. Johnson, 
though he was a Tory and a Church- 
man ; for he was a Warwickshire man 
and therefore a very honest fellow. 
Down with the wretch Pitt (against 
whom we took a grudge when we knew 
nothing about politics), with the ribald 


various and voluminous | 


Roman, medizeval or | 
modern, political or amatory, literary or | 
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| Canning (who was an Oxford man and 
}a scholar like ourselves, but very suc- 
|cessful when we were not quite that), 
with the villain George the Third, who 
was a king and whose countenance did 
not please us. We do not like lords, 
| but if we happen to know any particu- 
‘lar lord and he is polite to us, or has 
pretty daughters with euphonious 
names, or is related to or connected in 
|some way with our own family, and has 
not quarrelled with us, let us speak of 
him and his with a sweet and rotund 
mouth. If anybody dares to interfere 
with our comfort, whether at Llan- 
thony or Fiesole, in Paternoster Row 
‘or elsewhere, let us attend to the sacred 
duty of literary justice by gibbeting the 
‘fellow in as Dantean a manner as we 
can manage. But when there is noth- 
ing of this disturbing kind concerned, 
and when our heart is full (as it very 
often is) of the milk of human kind- 
‘ness, and our head (as it generally is 
when it is not in a state of inordinate 
heat) full of the great wisdom and the 
stately fame of the ancients, let us 
write with that pen which is almost 
always a golden one, as very few En- 
glishmen had written before us, and as 
hardly one has written since. 

I hope this summary is not too flip- 
pant; I am sure that it is not in the 
least unjust. An easy way of justify- 
‘ing it would be to go through all the 
conversations and characterize each as 
we went. It would cost little trouble ; 
it would, without the pains of general- 
izing for one moment, fill up as much 
space as could possibly be allowed by 
the most indulgent editor ; and it would 
save at least some readers the trouble 
of reading Landor for themselves, or at 
least of reading more of him than Mr. 
|Colvin has given. I do not wish to 
|avert a single reader from Mr. Colvin ; 
'but I should like to send some to Lan- 
dor himself. 

The conversations are full of de- 
|lightful things, and it is impossible for 
any fit reader to attempt them without 
discovering these things. Let the sub- 
| ject admit of any description of natural 
scenery, any dream-scene (Landor’s 
dreams are very nearly if not quite 
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unapproached), any passage dealing 
with the greater and simpler emotions, 
any reflection on the sublime common- 
places of life, and Landor is almost 
entirely to be depended upon. It does 
not matter, it never with him matters 
much, what ‘the nominal subject is ; 
the best things written in connection 
with it are sure to be fine and may 
very likely be superb. In the “ Peri- 
cles and Aspasia”’ (which indeed is not 
conversation in form but is hardly 
distinguishable from it), in ‘* The Pen- 
tameron,’’ in many of the classical dia- 
logues, and in not a few of the literary 
men the author will be found quite 
at his best. The famous ‘ Epicurus, 
Leontium, and Ternissa’”’ probably 
shows him at almost his very best, and 
at very nearly his very worst. In the 
dialogues of sovereigns and statesmen 
I should say (and not in the least be- 
cause I generally disagree with the 
political views there expressed) that he 
is at his very worst. For politics is, 
after all, an eminently practical sci- 
ence, and of the practical spirit Landor 
had literally nothing. His only plan 
was to put more or less odious or ridicu- 
lous statements in the mouths of per- 
sons with whom he does not agree, to 
mop and mow at them, or to denounce 
them in Ciceronian strains of invective. 
The infallible test of a political writer, 
1 think, is the reflection, ‘* Should I like 
to have this man on my side or not ?” 
For my part whenever I read Landor’s 
political utterances I say, ‘Thank 
Heaven ! hé is on the other.” 

The dialogues of famous women are 
in the same way flawed by that artificial 
and namby-pamby conception of the 
female character which has already 
been touched upon; while the miscel- 
laneous conversations obviously defy 
analysis as a whole. The author has 
left nothing better than some of them, 
such as the long, curious, unequal, but 
admirable ‘* Penn and Peterborough ;”’ 
while in others he sinks almost below 
the level of rational thought. ‘* Lord 
Coleraine, Rev. Mr. Bloombury, and 
Rev. Mr. Swan” is fully worthy of the 
author of the ‘ Examination.” It 
would be difficult to say of whom “ The 





Duke de Richelieu, Sir Firebrace Cotes, 
Lady G , and Mr. Normanby”? is 
worthy. ‘*The Emperor of China and 
Tsing-ti’’ is probably the very worst of 
all the imitations of Montesquieu ; and 
on at least some others as harsh a judg- 
ment would have to be passed if they 
were critically judged at all. 

There are, however, few writers on 
whom it must be more repugnant to 
any lover of literature to pass harsh 
judgments, because there are few, if 
any, who have themselves combined 
such an intense love for literature with 
such noble practice in it. For the two 
things are by no means always com- 
bined, and Wordsworth is far from 
being the only great writer who may 
be said to have had a very lukewarm 
affection for any writings but his own. 
And the quality of production is in 
Landor’s case of extraordinary strength 
and peculiarity. On all happy occa- 
sions when his hand is in, when the 
right subject is before him, and when 
he is not tempted away from it into the 
indulgence of some whim, into the 
memory of some petty wrong, into the 
repetition of some tiresome crotchet, 
he manages language literally as a 
great musician manages the human 
voice or some other organ of sound. 
The meaning, though it is often noble, 
is never the first thing in Landor, and 
in particular it is quite useless to go to 
him for any profound, any novel, any 
far-reaching thought. The thought is 
at best sufficient, and it very frequently 
is that; but it seldom makes any tax 
upon even the most moderate under- 
standing, and it never by any chance 
averts attention from the beauty and 
the finish of the vesture in which it is 
clothed. The famous dreams which 
close *‘The Pentameron” are things 
of which it is almost impossible to tire. 
Nowhere else, perhaps, in English does 
prose style, while never trespassing 
into that whichis not prose, accompany 
itself with such an exquisite harmony 
of varied sound ; nowhere is there such 
a complicated and yet such an easily 
appreciable scheme of verbal music. 
The sense is, as has been said, just 
sufficient ; it is no more; it is not in 
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itself peculiarly arresting. Although 
the sentiment is heartfelt, it is not ex- 
tremely passionate. But it is perfectly 
and exactly married to the verbal mu- 
sic, and the verbal music is perfectly 
and exactly married to it. Again, it is 
a whole ; if not perhaps quite flawless, 
yet with flaws which are comparatively 
unimportant. It does not consist, as 
‘* fine’? writing too often does, of a cer- 
tain number of more or less happy 
phrases, notes, or passages strung to- 
gether. It is, as I have called it, a 
‘*scheme ;’’ a thing really deserving 
those terms from the science of actual 
music which have been so frequently 
and tediously abused in literary criti- 
cism. Moreover the qualities which 
exist pre-eminently in this and other 
great passages of Landor appear every- 
where on smaller scales in his prose. 
It is never safe, except when he at- 
tempts the comic, to skip a single page. 
Anywhere you may come across, in five 
words or in five hundred, the great 
Landorian phrase, the sentence cun- 


ningly balanced or intentionally and 
deftly broken, the paragraph built with 
a full knowledge of the fact that a para- 
graph is a structure and not a heap, 
the adjective wedded to its proper sub- 
stantive, not indulging in unseemly 


promiscuity, the clause proceeding 
clearly and steadily to the expression 
of the thought assigned to it. What- 
ever deficiencies there may be in Lan- 
dor (and, as has been and will be seen, 
they are not few) he is seldom if ever 
guilty of the worst and the commonest 
fault of the ornate writer, a superabun- 
dance of ornament. Of his two con- 
temporaries who tried styles somewhat 
similar in point of ornateness, Wilson 
constantly becomes tawdry, while De 
Quincey sometimes approaches tawdri- 
Of this, nearly the worst of lit- 
erary vices, Landor was constitutionally 
almost incapable ; and his models and 
methods had converted his natural in- 
aptitude into a complete and absolute 
immunity. He is sometimes, especially 
in his fits of personal dignity and scorn, 
a little too stately for the subject — the 
jokes of our rude forefathers on the 
Castilian strut may recur to us. He is, 
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ness. 
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alas! when he unbends this pride, too 
often clumsily and even indecently 
gamesome. But with tawdriness, even 
with indulgence in literary frippery, he 
cannot for one moment be charged. In 
this respect, and perhaps in this respect 
only, his taste was infallible. His good 
angel was fatally remiss in its warnings 
on many points wherein such taste is 
concerned, but in this never. 

If we set ourselves to discover the 
particular note in Landor which occa- 
sions these discords we shall find it I 
believe in a quality which I can only 
call, as I have called it, silliness. 
There are other great men of letters 
who have as much or even more of the 
quality of childishness ; but that is a 
different thing. Lafontaine and Gold- 
smith are the two stock examples of 
childishness in literary history; and 
childish enough they were, almost inex- 
cusably so in life. But when we find 
them with pen in hand we never think 
of them as of anything but very clever 
men. Landor alone, or almost alone, 
has written like an angel and like poor 
Poll, and written like both at once. 
Hazlitt was quite as wrongheaded as 
Landor, and much more bad-blooded. 
Peacock was, at any rate in his earlier 
years, as much the slave of whimsical 
crazes. Coleridge was as unpractical. 
His own dear friend Southey had al- 
most as great a difficulty in adjusting 
the things and estimates of the study 
to the estimates and the things of the 
forum. De Quincey was even more 
bookish and unworldly. But even in 
passages of these men with which we 
least agree we do not find positive silli- 
ness, a positive incapacity to take the 
standpoint and the view of a full-grown 
man who has or ought to have mingled 
with and jostled against the things of 
the world and of life. We do find this 
in Landor. His apologists have admit- 
ted that he was always more or less of 
a schoolboy ; I should say that he was 
aiways more or less of a baby. 

The time-honored Norman definition 
of a man is ‘‘ One who fights and coun- 
sels.”? Landor had in almost super- 
abundant measure that part of man 
which fights ; he was abnormally defi- 
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cient in the part which counsels. 
some cases where taste (of certain, not 
of all kinds), scholarship, poetic inspira- 
tion, chivalry (again of certain kinds), 
and the like could supply the place of 
judgment and ratiocinative faculty, he 
has done nobly, even without taking 
into account that matchless gift of ex- 
pression which never deserts him for 
long together. But in any kind of rea- 
soning proper he is as an infant in 
arms; and in that faculty which, 
(though sometimes it be divorced from 
it) comes nearest to the ratiocinative, 
the faculty of humor, he is almost as 
defective. Here 1 know there is great 
difference and discrepancy between 
those who should agree ; but I shall 
boldly avow that I think Landor’s at- 
tempts both at humor and at wit for 
the most part simply deplorable, as 
deplorable as his idol Milton’s. Some 
persons whom I respect, as well as 
others whom I do not, have professed 
to see a masterpiece of humor in “‘ The 
Examination of William Shakespeare.”’ 
If by a majority of competent critics it 
is admitted that it is such, 1 must be a 
heretic, yet at least a heretic who can 
rejoice in Aristophanes (whom Landor 
did not wholly like), in Lucian (in 
whom he saw much banter and some 
wisdom but little wit), in Rabelais (of 
whom he knew little and whom he 
evidently did not like even so much as 
he liked Aristophanes), in Swift (at 
whom he is always girding and grudg- 
ing), in Fielding (whom he seldom or 
never mentions), in Thackeray (of 
whom, though Landor was his contem- 
porary and survived him, I think as 
much may be said),and divers others. 
The fact is that the entire absence of 
proportion in matter, so strangely con- 
trasted with his excellent sense of pro- 
portion in style, which characterized 
Landor appears in this matter of the 
humorous, not perhaps more strongly 
but, more eminently than anywhere 
else. It was not that humorous ideas 
did not visit him, for they did ; but he did 
not in the least know how to deal with 
them. He mumbles a jest as a bull- 
dog worries or attempts to worry a rat 
when he is set to that alien art. His 
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In|three sets of models, the classics, the 


English writers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the Italians (for of French, 
German, and, if 1 mistake not, Spanish, 
as well as of large tracts of English, he 
knew but little) had each in them cer- 
tain evil precedent suggestions for a 
jester. Landor with unerring infelicity 
seized on these, combined them, worked 
them fully out, and produced things 
very terrible, things which range from 
the concentrated dreariness of the 
‘* Examination”? and the conversation 
between Pitt and Canning to the smaller 
flashes-in-the-pan of joking dulness 
which are scattered about his writings 
passin. 

Another thing which is extremely 
noticeable about Landor is the marvel- 
lously small difference between _ his 
poetry and his prose. Except again 
Milton (an instance ominous and full 
of fear) and perhaps Wordsworth, I 
know no other English writer of the 
first class of which this can be said. 
But Landor has versified, or almost 
versified, some of his actual conversa- 
tions, and has left explicit declaration 
that not a few of his poems are simply 
conversations in verse. He would have 
us believe that verse was his amuse- 
ment, prose his serious business ; but 
it is certain that he began, and for years 
continued to write nothing but verse 
for publication in any lasting form. 
And of the vast stores of work (forty or 
fifty thousand lines of verse and some 
three thousand large and closely printed 
pages of prose) which remain to his 
credit, the verse might almost always 
be, according to the old trick, ‘ un- 
rhymed” and made into prose, with 
but ‘slight alterations ; the prose, with 
certain’ allowances for greater exuber- 
ance and verbosity, in parts might with 
hardly greater trouble be arranged into 
Landorian verse. The sententious, in- 
tense, rhythmical phrase is the same in 
both ; the poetical intuition of sights 
and sounds, and other delights of sense, 
is not more obvious in one than in 
the other. The absence of continuous 
logical thought is not greater here than 
there ; the remoteness from what may 
be called the sense of business is always 
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the same, whether the syllables in a 
line be limited to ten at most, or may 
run on to as many as the limits of the 
page will admit. Although he was 
conscious of, and generally avoided the 
mistake of introducing definitely poetic 


rhythm into prose, it is astonishing how | 


a short stave 
of his prose. 


close is the resemblance of 
of his verse to a sentence 
It is owing to this, among other things, 
that his form of verse is as compared 
with that of others a rather severe 


form, while his prose is, compared with | 


that of others, rather florid. It is owing 
to this that, while some of the very 
happiest efforts of his verse have the 
simplicity and directness of the ancient 
epigram, some of the most agreeable 
efforts of his prose have in the proper 
sense an idyllic character. 


And so we have in Landor an almost | 


unmatched example of the merits and 
the defects of style by itself. To at- 
tempt once more to narrow down the 
reasons of both, I should say that they 


lie in his having had nothing particular | 
to say with a matchless faculty for say- | 


ing anything. When the latter faculty 
is exercised sparingly on the former de- 
fect, we often get some of the finest 
things in literature. The writer’s idio- 


synerasy is not too hardly pressed ; it | 
has no time to tire us; the freshness 


and savor of it remain upon our palate ; 
and we appreciate it to the full, perhaps 
indeed beyond the full. But when the 
thing is administered in larger and ever 
larger doses the intensity of the flavor 
palls and the absence of anything else, 
besides and behind the flavor, begins to 
tell. Yet at his very best, and taken in 
not too large quantities, Landor is the 
equal of all but the greatest, perhaps of 
the greatest themselves. And if, ac- 


cording to a natural but rather foolish | 


fashion, we feel at any time inclined to 
regret that he lived so long and had so 
much time to accumulate indifferent as 
well as good work, let us remember on 
the other hand that his best work is 
scattered over almost every period of 
his life, except the very last and the 
very first, and that the best of it is of a 
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ical question with every writer is, 
‘Could we spare him? Could we do 
without him ?”’’? Most assuredly, if we 
tried to do without Landor, we should 
lose something with which no one else 
could supply us. 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


From All The Year Round, 
THE ISLAND OF PENANCE. 

PILGRIMAGES of a religious kind 
worked by excursion trains do not very 
highly commend themselves to the 
average intelligence of our day. There 
may be a measure of respectable piety 
in the hearts of certain of the pilgrims, 
if not in the majority of them ; but it 
is hard not to be more than a little 
suspicious of the master minds which 
institute and control the pilgrimages, 
especially when there is money at stake, 
and miracles are promised to those 
who attend fitly disposed to welcome 
and appreciate them. 

The Island of Penance, in Lough 
Derg of County Donegal, 
these remarks. It is the mean survival 
of as capital a piece of superstitious 
chicane as ever robbed our poor foolish 
ancestors of their groats and rose no- 
bles. The old legend is familiar to 
many people. Yet it is worth while 
to recapitulate it in few words. Of 
course, Saint Patrick is the soul and 
centre of it. The good saint was, we 
are told, so grieved at his inability to 
induce the pagans of Donegal to be- 
lieve in a future state that he prayed 
earnestly for special enlightenment, 
the better to be able to convert those 
incredulous heathens. His prayer was 
answered. Ile was guided supernat- 
urally to an island in Lough Derg, 
}and there shown a “privy entrie into 
hell.’ His experiences subsequently 
were just what one would suppose. 
He saw the damned in a very miser- 
able plight. The same “ privilege ”’ 
was to be accorded aiso to others. 
Thus we may presume the Donegal 
heathen were converted much as a 


suggests 


kind worth wading through volumes of | man is whipped into betterness. 


inferior work to secure. 


The true crit- 


Once established and accepted, in 
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those dark ages the Purgatory was|more the island did well. Then came 
likely soon to be exploited by the | the strife between England and Tyrcon- 


monks who got hold of it. 
an exceedingly popular resort. Vari- 
eus accounts of 
notably that of the “Legend of the | 
Knight,’ the author of which may 
from internal evidence have made him- 
self familiar with Dante’s ‘ Inferno” 
before relating his own experiences in 
Lough Derg’s island. A certain monk 
of Rhodes also astonished the world 
with his romantic narrative on the same 
subject. He visited the island in a 
state of anxiety about the soul of the 
king of Arragon, his late master. Nor 
could his anxiety have been much 
abated by his visit, if his story of the 
lamentable condition in which he found 
the dead monarch’s soul may be cred- 
ited in any degree. We read further, 
in the writing of one Staunton, of 
Dereham — whose record of a journey 
in 1409 is preserved in the British Mu- 
seum —that he had a great revelation 
of ‘dragons, todes, and other ’orrible 
beests ’’? while enclosed in the cave 
which was the very soul and core of 
the island. Round this cave were the 
huts of the monks who had charge of 
the Purgatory, and who with their 
prior seem to have made as hard a bar- 
gain as possible with the pilgrims, and 
especially those who had journeyed into 
Donegal from other lands. Indeed, it 
was this rapacity more than anything 
else which brought the original Lough 
Derg Purgatory to destruction. Not all 
the visitors were privileged to see the 
sights in the cave. This failure was 
particularly vexatious to men of fair in- 
telligence who had put themselves to 
great inconvenience for the purpose. 
To he fleeced in pocket as well as dis- 
appointed of their reasonable expecta- 
tions was too much. Thus complaints 
were made at Rome, and in. 1497 the 
Purgatory was suppressed by a mandate 
of Alexander the Sixth. 
This, however, did not hinder the 
Irish of the district from continuing 
their voluntary pilgrimages. So gradu- 
ally the Purgatory re-established itself, 
a later pope rescinded the order of his 


It became | nell, and as a sequel sentence was 
passed upon the Purgatory, which was 
it were written —jin 1632 utterly wrecked and disman- 


tled. The unpleasant penitential re- 
sort known as Saint Patrick’s bed —an 
area of sharp-pointed stones designed 
to pique bare feet—was broken up; 
and, in short, nothing of the old place 
was left except the island. As for the 
Purgatorial Cave, which was the’ occa- 
sion of such spiritual ecstasy in some 
and such odd hallucinations in others, 
it proved upon disinterested inspection 
to be *‘ a poor beggarly hole, made with 
stones laid together with men’s hands, 
such as husbandmen make to keep hogs 
from the rain.”’ 

Thus ended the original Purgatory. 
The existing island of penance is not 
the old Purgatory. That is now over- 
grown with scrub and grass like the 
other islets which dot the south-eastern 
corner of the gloomy lake. It seems to 
be entirely neglected even by the more 
pensive of the pilgrims, for whem it 
ought to have many charms, poetical as 
well as spiritual. But perhaps one has 
no right to expect thought of any kind 
in these Lough Derg sinners, bound 
for a spell of mortification well adapted 
especially to keep all pleasant reflection 
aloof from them. 

The old island still bears the name of 
Saints’ Island. Its successor is known 
as Station Island. With the destruction 
of the original Purgatorial Cave, the 
degrading influences of the place may 
be supposed to have been almost done 
away with. Merely as a sort of retreat 
from the cares of the world, enabling 
the pilgrim in quietness and peace to 
brace ‘himself for another bout with sin, 
Station Island might have become as 
respectable as Saints’ Island was the 
contrary. But it can hardly be said to 
have been that even fifty or a hundred 
years ago. Nowadays, though there is 
less filth and perhaps less of the brutal 
extortion which may be said to have 
sent its pilgrims forth penniless to beg 
their bread, there is still superstition 
enough of a deadening kind, and the 





predecessor, and for about a century 





penance is still severe enough to kill a 
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weakling. As one reads Carleton’s ac- 
count of it when he visited it as ‘‘a true 
believer’? at the susceptible age of 
nineteen, one marvels at its infamy. 
The penitents themselves were no 
sooner through their terrible ordeal of 
barefooted perambulations round and 
round the island on sharp stones, heated 
by the midsummer sun, and their fren- 
zied night of prayer in the chapel — 
packed like the Calcutta Black Hole — 
during which they were kept awake by 
whacks on the head and the grim as- 
surance by those in authority that they 
would become insane and lost at the 
same time if they slept; they had no 
sooner paid the priests in charge the 
due demanded and received their soul’s 
release from sin in regular form, than 
they began to lie and cheat and steal 
with the most amazing briskness. 
There was no attempt at discrimination 
between these wretched sham penitents 
and the conscientious ones whose tears 
and agitation bore witness for them. 
If the latter were unable to make up 
the sum required of them for their priv- 


ilege of torment, they were rated by 
the priests like fishwives, and perhaps, 
worst of all, authoritatively informed 
that their sufferings were all in vain 


under the circumstances. It was a de- 


testable, wretched business, and Carle- | 


ton’s own words afterwards, when he 
got home, half-famished, flea-devoured, 
and robbed, seem not inordinately 
strong for a disillusioned Irishman at 
the most impressionable time of life: 
** Out of hell the place is matchless, and 
if there be a purgatory in the other 
world, it may very well be said there is 
a fair rehearsal of it in the county of 
Donegal in Ireland.” 

Years back it was an imperative part 
of the penitent’s discipline to fast for 
some time before making the pilgrim- 
age, and to reach the lakeside on foot. 
It was not unusual then for the little 
town of Pettigo, some five miles distant, 
to be a sort of lazar-house for the sick 
and the dying. The season of the pil- 
grimage fortunately is a short one — 
from June the first to August the fif- 
teenth. One can imagine therefore 
that during its final week there used to 
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be a fearful anxiety among the more 
impotent of the pilgrims lest their 
strength should give out ere the closing 
day. 

But this is now changed. At most of 
the railway stations in the north and 
west of Ireland special return tickets 
are issued to Pettigo for the pilgrimage 
season. The very leaflet with the rit- 
ual observances printed on it for the 
instruction of the pilgrims, and in- 
scribed with the impressive words: 
‘“*Unless you shall do penance, you 
shall all likewise perish,’ Luke xiii. 3, 
gives information about these railway 
tickets on the other side. Nor are the 
penitents required even to walk the five 
uphill miles—rather dreary miles — 
from Pettigo into the moorland among 
the mountains of which Lough Derg’s 
waters, with their stud of emerald islets, 
reflect the infrequent blue skies of 
Donegal. The trains are met by car- 
men, and all who alight at the station 
are greeted with the enquiry: ‘‘ Are 
you for the island?” It may be as- 
sumed that most of them are. You can 
tell them by their trivial bundles, the 
rather strange light of anticipation in 
their eyes, and the ‘slim phrase-books 
from which, during their railway jour- 
ney — perhaps all the way from Dublin 
— they have been interrogating and an- 
swering themselves about their spiritual 
condition. 

The majority of these railway travel- 
lers are women, of course, and many 
are of the servant-maid class. It does 
not need a keen eye to discern these 
industrious and faithful little maids, 
who can have little of consequence upon 
their souls. They have obtained a few 
days’ holiday. Of these, perhaps, three 
are devoted to their parents in the wilds 
of the country, whom in all probability 
they half support with their small 
earnings ; and the remaining three are 
consecrated to Lough Derg. One may 
wish all such pilgrims as these the best 
of success in their venture, and strength 
to get through the ordeal of their pa- 
ters, aves, and credos —said to amount 
in all to two thousand five hundred 
and seventy-four —and particularly the 
night upon their knees ‘in prison.” 
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But whatever the degree of the pilgrims, 
they are entitled to ride the five miles 
to the Lough nowadays for a mere six- 
pence. The pilgrim car starts soon 
after the arrival of the train, and a very 
curious study it is. 

Pettigo itself is not at all a bad little 
village. For Ireland it is distinctly 
neat, and its houses have a clean, allur- 
ing look. This last, however, may be 


due to an annual special whitewashing | 


> 


early in June, ere the ‘ season” be-| 


gins. It is situated a mile or two dis- 
tant from Lough Erne —a much more 
pleasant sheet of water than the remote 
and forbidding Lough Derg. That it is 
not wholly peopled by Catholics you 
may guess by the size of its Protestant 
church, and the orange-colored banner 
which flutters somewhat pretentiously 
from its turret. In the evening, too, 
while idling through the twilight hour 
at the hotel window, watching the bare- 
legged girls going to and fro with milk- 
‘ans, the villagers gossiping at their 
doors, and the stately promenade of its 
iwo or three constables, suddenly you 


may hear the shrill notes of a drum and 


fife band which soon appears in the 
little market-place, and rather aggres- 
sively plays several tunes which full- 
fledged Nationalists do not care to hear. 
Still, there is not much likelihood of a 
conflict between the peopie of the two 
denominations. They agree to disagree 
amicably on the whole. This you will 
understand if you pass a second night 


in the village, and on the second even- | 


ing are serenaded by the Catholic drum 
and fife band with its own fervently 
patriotic music. 

From Pettigo the road to the Lough 
climbs due north immediately. It is an 
ascent all the way. The thoroughfare 
traverses a boggy, ill-cultivated district, 
and skirts a streain which, after rain — 
and it is more likely to be raining or to 
have just ceased raining than to be fine 
—may give fair sport to the two or 
three rustic anglers who divide their 
time between the water and the cattle 
they are supposed to be tending. <A 
few tenements are passed. They are 
exceedingly strong examples of the 
conventional Irish cabin ; built of thatch 
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}and stones, both of which have grown 
black with smoke and premature age, 
one or two chimneyed at most; with 
the dung-heap at the door, and the pig 
alternately wallowing in it and crossing 
| the threshold with a jaunty air; and 
occupied humanly by a dilapidated-look- 
|ing man and his wife and, say, half-a- 
dozen half-clad, hearty children, all of 
whom seem agreeably surprised to see 
a pedestrian. ‘* You niver mean to say 
as you’ve thravelled it? ”’ the master of 
| the house observes as he takes his short 
| pipe from his mouth, and begins a con- 
versation that may last till midnight 
rv his tongue would tire. It is evi- 
| dently not the fashion for pilgrims in 
| Anno Domini 1892 to go to their pen- 
ance afoot. An irregular line of hills 
(on both sides and in front — boggy, 
/heathery hills of the common, intracta- 
| ble kind — keep you company until you 
reach the watershed of the latter. 
| Then from the ridge Lough Derg comes 
into sight, and the pilgrim’s journey is 
‘temporarily ended. The eye ranges 
| over the broad, dark sheet of water and 
| the barren-looking hills which girdle it. 
| On a fine day there is, of course, some 
brightness in the prospect; but with 
low clouds or rain the place seems des- 
/olation itself. Two or three little cot- 
| tages may be discerned in all the miles 
|of country visible, and no more. In 
| the middle of this scene Station 
| Island, with its coterie of white build- 
ings completely covering it. You may 
in the half gloom hear the dolorous 
bell of the chapel tolling across the 
water —as a further weight upon your 
spirits. 

It is impossible to visit such a place 
in a cheerful mood. Indeed, you would 
be thought a queer creature if you did 
so. Neither the prior in charge, nor 
his assistant priests—hard at work 
confessing the penitents after their 
laborious penances' barefooted, their 
trying fast, and the still more exhaust- 
ing night of constant prayer and wake- 
fulness —nor the penitents themselves 
would feel well disposed towards the 
man who came into their midst with 
levity and mirth on his face. This is 
no place for sensual indulgence. The 
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soul may run riot here ; but in depres-| tendency to exclude him altogether 


sion akin to madness, not in frivolity 
and joy. It is enough to look at the 
countenances of the pilgrims as they 
step methodically over the stones, tell- 
ing their beads and muttering their 
prescribed paters and aves, to realize 
what bonds of discomfort religious su- 
perstition can put upon a man even in 
Anno Domini 1892. Some are kneeling 
at one heap of stones or ‘‘ bed ;”? some 
are dragging themselves along like 
worms ; others are going round and 
round these same heaps, or others, 
rather briskly and with a shrewder dis- 
crimination between the good stones 
and the bad ones ; and, if you are near 
enough to them, you may hear yet oth- 
ers, with their backs to Saint Bridget’s 
Cross and with outstretched arms, 
stoutly renounce the world, the flesh, 
and the devil thrice in succession. 

They are mostly women, of the kind, 
too, who do not feel much scruple in 
going barefoot all the day. Some are 
interesting-looking ; young, delicate, 
and evidently earnest to a painful de- 
gree. You may guess that this is their 
first pilgrimage to the island. They 
don’t know their way about like certain 
others; large-bodied, splay - footed 
dames, whose eyes roam here and 
there while their lips do their task, and 
whose minds, you fancy, are thinking 
in two or three directions at once. It 
is quite likely that the penitential so- 
journ costs the latter about half what 
it costs the former. As for the phys- 
ical effect it produces, to the stout 
penitents it is a positively profitable 
mortification ; but it may be death to 
certain of the girls. Visitors are not 
nowadays required to transport them- 
selves experimentally into purgatory. 
Doubtless, however, to those of power- 
ful imaginations, the midnight hours of 
kneeling, mingled with the groans of 
their neighbors and their own anxiety 
not to be remiss in one detail of the 
penance, there is yet a good deal of the 
purgatorial in Lough Derg’s island of 
pilgrimage. 

The Protestant visitor to the island 
must not expect to be greeted with 
more than cold civility. Of late the 


\from a glimpse of the place has in- 
creased. The present prior has a partic- 
ular distaste for publicity ; he welcomes 
fully qualified penitents, and none be- 
sides. To his credit be it said that if 
he were offered a large sum of money 
by a tourist who he believed wished to 
see the island and its penitents merely 
for diversion, he would not allow the 
ferryman to land him. The prior is an 
autocrat in Lough Derg. His will is 
law. The ferryman would as soon 
think of landing a non-Catholic on the 
island without special sanction as of 
throwing him into the lake. 

But there is nothing here to induce 
the unsympathetic person to wish to 
stay for more than an hour or two. 
The penitents’ regimen of bread and 
lake water, torture and mechanical 
prayers, might do him good, bat he 
will hardly be persuaded to try it. He 
will find himself much more at home in 
the hotel at Pettigo, where, as he lies 
awake at night —there is a clock in the 
house with a fearful voice —he may 
well wonder that some ten or fifteen 
| thousand persons can annually be found 
bo make this pilgrimage. It need 
hardly be said that both Pettigo and 
| the Church profit by the ten or eleven 
weeks of Lough Derg’s season. 





From Maemillan’s Magazine. 
TWO WOMEN. 

A TALE OF MODERN SOCIETY. 
LADY ORMESBY was a much admired 
personage in a society which did not 
easily admire. She had devoted sev- 
eral energetic years to the business of 
deserving admiration and securing it. 
Fortune assisted her ambition ; for she 
was a beauty of a pronounced type, the 
wife of a rich husband, enjoyed a so- 
cial position which placed London at 
her command, was a connoisseur in 
the recondite science of dress, and an 
accomplished mistress of the art of 
polite conversation. Mrs. Cressingham, 
whose foible it was to entertain smart 
people, had been delighted to get her 
as the bright particular star of her 
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house-party ; and was none the less 
delighted because Lord Ormesby had 
gone on a sporting expedition to Mon- 
tana, and it was thus possible to have 
the charming wife without the dull and 
ill-conditioned husband. No one liked 
Lord Ormesby, his wife the least of all. 
No one of Mrs. Cressingham’s party 
grudged him to the bears and bisons of 
Montana. : 

Celestial bodies of Lady Ormesby’s 
brilliant order are generally attended 
by satellites, and Lady Ormesby had 
several. Some law of social physics 
decreed that in the sphere which she 
illuminated Major Gore should also re- 
volve ; drawn into proximity by her 
attraction, moving in obedient sym- 
pathy with her movements, and faintly 
reflecting a portion of her glory. Scan- 
dal whispered no malevolent sug- 
gestion, for the relations of the two, 
whatever else they were, were never 
scandalous. Both parties knew the 
laws of propriety and obeyed them. 
Lady Ormesby was, by universal con- 
sent, immaculate. In the days of her 
girlhood Major Gore had been her 
lover, an impossible boyish love. Con- 
stance Grey had smiled upon him till 
the appearance of Lord Ormesby upon 
the horizon had eclipsed the lesser lu- 
minary. He was a chance no girl, with 
a due sense of the fitness of things, 


could afford to throw away; and the | 


judicious beauty, appreciating the posi- 
tion, had accepted her fate. It had 
proved a hard one. Ormesby more 
than realized the fears of his friends, 
the predictions of his enemies, and 
the apprehensions of Miss Grey. Con- 
stance found herself mated to a boor 
and a profligate, whose devotion had 
waned with the transient charm of 
novelty, and whose indifference pres- 
ently warmed into dislike. Major Gore 
had accepted the part of confidential 
friend and admirer of a neglected and 
outraged wife. He played his part dis- 
creetly, honorably, and well. Society 
had recognized the fact that no harm 
was intended, and that, meanwhile, 
Major Gore was a convenience and a 
comfort to Lady Ormesby, and Lady 
Ormesby a source of substantial satis- 
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faction to Major Gore. They often 
met. The only recipe, experience has 
shown, for successful parties is to as- 
semble those whose tastes, habits, and 
temperaments are congenial. Hence 
it resulted that Major Gore and Lady 
Ormesby frequented the same society, 
and oftentimes found themselves guests 
beneath .the same hospitable roof. He 
was devoted, assiduous, constant. One 
of the things with which Lady Ormes- 
by’s conscience reproached her, when- 
ever it was allowed to exercise the 
uncomfortable function of reproach, 
was her inability to take him as seri- 
ously as his devotion and coustancy de- 
served. 

‘*See what comes of being a Prim- 
rose dame!’’ Mrs. Cressingham had 
said, as the party was rising from the 
breakfast-table. ‘+ I am officially bound 
to be at the Denham gathering this 
afternoon and to bring a party. My 
husband is to make a speech. We are 
to dance, drink tea, make ourselves 
agreeable all round, and generally go in 
for the new Conservatism — the demo- 
cratic. It is a terrible business; I 
want to take everybody. Whom can I 
persuade to endure a long drive and a 
short martyrdom for the sake of the 
cause ?”’ 

‘* A pleasant martyrdom ! ” cried Mrs. 
Ambrose, always the soul of good na- 
ture. ‘I like a drive, I adore prim- 
roses, I don’t mind tea and speeches in 
a tent, and Iam a fervent electioneer. 
I should not care how many butchers I 
kissed if I could get my husband a vote 
from each of them.” 

‘* Happy butchers !’? murmured Flo- 
rian, whose last batch of sonnets (The 
Philtre) had just achieved a perilous 
reputation and secured him a moment’s 
place in society. ‘‘ Why has not some 
one invented a franchise for unappre- 
ciated genius, and given us poor poets 
a chance ? No one ever wants to make 
such delightful bargains with us. How- 
ever, kissed or unkissed, I will follow 
Mrs. Ambrose’s example. Mrs. Cress- 
ingham, please count on me.”’ 

** And on me,” cried Count Moult, a 
diplomatic dandy, arbiter of clubs. cote- 
ries, and afternoon teas. “I am im- 
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mensely interested in Hodge, his three 
acres, his cow, and his political con- 
science. 
will happen when a great empire en- 
trusts its fortunes to the wisdom of its 
peasants, and so interesting to watch 
Hodge’s political education. I will cer- 
tainly come.”’ 

‘ And I, too,’’ cried Miss Jukes, the 
last fashionable importation from Chi- 
cago, ‘** if Count Moult will let me drive 
with him and go on telling me about 
society. I want to complete my educa- 
tion.”’ 

‘*Your education!’ cried Florian. 
‘You young ladies are too well edu- 
cated ; you know too much, more than 
the count can teach you. It was 
our first mother’s fatal inquisitive- 
ness about the tree of knowledge that 
brought mankind to grief. What can 
you want to know more than you al- 
ready do?” 

‘“‘ Well,” said Miss Jukes, “for one | 
thing I want to understand ‘ The Phil-| 
tre.’ At poseeat half its allusions are | 
a mystery.” | 


9 


‘¢ Florian’s philtre !’’ murmured Lady | begins kissing them. 


Ormesby to her neighbor. ‘ He should | 
spell it with an ‘f,’ and pass his verses | 
through it. At present they are not a} 
beverage for young ladies, not even 
American ones.”’ 

‘The modern virgin,”’ said Florian, 
who was a misogynist, and had a par-| 
ticular dislike for Miss Jukes, and did | 
not care how rude he was to her, * will 
have her loins girt and her lights — the | 
lights of modern science — burning, too 
brightly for faith, which loves a pious 
chiaroscuro. And what is a woman 
without faith? The girl of the period 
is too tremendously wide awake.”’ 

“Is that polite speech,’ asked Miss 
Jukes, who had a number of lovely 
dresses from Worth, and piqued herself 
on her figure, ‘‘ intended as a satire on 
our dress? I could forgive an attack 
on our religion — but our dress — Mr. 
Florian, spare us ! ” 

‘Mr. Florian,’’ said the count, 
unsparing where woman is concerned. 
He has suffered, no doubt, at her hands 
—the necessary training for a poet. 


’ 


6e is 


It is so curious to guess what | 


Pri 


|a philosopher, 
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Great were the lamentations when it 
became known at luncheon that Lady 
Ormesby had a headache, had retreated 
| to her room, and was far too poorly to 
ittempt the afternoon’s expedition. 
‘Thank you,” she had said with deci- 
sion, in reply to Mrs. Cressingham, who 
stood expostulating by her sofa. ‘I 
should have enjoyed it of all things ; 
but you see that it is out of the ques- 
tion. My neuralgic attacks leave mea 
perfect wreck. I am unfit for every- 
thing but an afternoon of solitude. It 
is my only chance of being able to ap- 
pear this evening.” 

‘Then I must not try to persuade 
you,’’ said her hostess ; ‘‘ but we shall 
all deplore you. How are we to get 
through the afternoon ?”’ 

Fortune will befriend you and the 
rimroses, I am confident,’ said the 
Poveggees: evidently not to be shaken in 
her purpose. ‘If other things fail, 
_you can get Miss Jukes to whistle to 
you; she does it divinely, and such 
| delightfully vulgar tunes. The butch- 
ers will like it before Mrs. Ambrose 
I wish I could 


| 


|<¢ 
« 
‘ 


| 
| 
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be there.”’ 

Mrs. Cressingham accepted the in- 
evitable. It the prerogative of 
beauty to have headaches when it likes, 


is 


}and it was clear that Lady Ormesby 
/ had no intention of being convalescent 


Her absence was a 
general disappointment. Florian, like 
consoled himself with 
Count Moult, too well 


till dinner-time. 


Mrs. Ambrose ; 


| bred to betray that the expedition had 


lost its charm, resigned himself to the 
society and the education of Miss 
Jukes. ‘I am looking forward to our 
drive,”? he told her. ‘ When we are 
tired of talking, you must whistle to 
me. Why do so few women whistle ? 
It is one of their most charming gifts ; 
why leave it to the thrushes and night- 
ingales ?”’ 

Lady Ormesby’s headache was not 
entirely fictitious. She was, in truth, 
in no condition to make an effort to be 
agreeable to people about whom she 
did not care, and dazzle a crowd of no- 
bodies. There would be, it was cer- 





The philtre does not always work.”’ 


tain, nobody at the Primrose Féte ; 
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nobody at any rate by whom she cared 
to be admired. It would, at the best of 
times, have been a heroic sacrifice to 
attend such a party, and Lady Ormesby 
felt to-day more than usually unheroical, 
less than ever inclined to be sacrificed 
by others or to sacrifice herself. It 
would be profane to say that she was 
cross ; it may be admitted, however, 
that circumstances had not tended in 
the direction of good humor. However 
low one may prize an admirer’s hom- 
age, it is ruffling to feminine equa- 
nimity to find it suddenly withheld. 
Major Gore, for the first time in history, 
had been found wanting in devotion. 
It had been tacitly agreed between all 
parties to the arrangement that his visit 
to the Cressinghams should synchronize 
with Lady Ormesby’s. At the last 
moment he had written to beg off, 
pleading a regimental polo-match as 
his excuse. He was bound, as a polo- 


player of experience, to support his 
regiment in the combat, to aid it in 
defeat, to lead it to glory ; the precise 
date was beyond his control; but he 
begged to be allowed to come as soon 


as the decision of the contest should 
set him at liberty. Lady Ormesby’s 
fine ear detected a note of disloyalty. 
A polo-match | excellent excuse for the 
man who wants to be excused ; but it 
is a pretext of indifference that no one, 
who really wished to surmount so in- 
considerable an obstacle, would dare to 
offer. To break an engagement, to 
plead such an excuse for the breach, 
was to add insult to injury. The 
sprete injuria forme began to rankle ; 
Lady Ormesby felt aggrieved, and, 
little accustomed to grievances, had 
written as angry and petulant a letter 
as the occasion justified and indignation 
prompted. Major Gore had replied in 
submissive and repentant strains ; but 
was his penitence sincere? Lady 
Ormesby’s heart misgave her. She 
assured herself that she did not care ; 
but such assurances do not produce the 
indifference which they are meant to 
emphasize. She felt, at any rate, ex- 
tremely inquisitive as to how her wa- 
vering admirer would behave. Would 
he lapse, despite her efforts to retain 
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him, into positive faithlessness ? Would 
this long-suffering slave rebel? The 
idea was humiliating ; but the question 
had now to be answered. He had 
written that the match had been ar- 
ranged, and that he fully hoped to 
arrive that afternoon. Lady Ormesby 
was ashamed to admit to herself with 
how keen an anxiety she awaited the 
decision of her doubts ; she had deter- 
mined to await it in solitude. 

But solitude is an unhealthy atmo- 
sphere for reigning beauty, — too clear, 
too bracing, too free from the agreeable 
incense which soothes and enervates. 
One must be young and innocent to 
breathe it with impunity. Lady Ormes- 
by, at any rate, as in the course of the 
afternoon she descended to Mrs. Cress- 
ingham’s boudoir to await the brougham 
which was to bring Major Gore from 
the station, found herself in the depths 
of low spirits. What does the first 
defection mean? Is it the knell of 
departing glory, the beginning of the 
end, the signal which others will be 
ready to notice and obey? Was she 
losing her charm, when this man, so 
often, so easily fascinated, defied her 
fascination ? Was her beauty on the 
wane ? Was the world getting tired of 
the beautiful, the brilliant Constance 
Ormesby ? Appalling thought! She 
stood before the mirror, and read, in 
her worn brow and pale cheeks, the 
unmistakable results of a life of excite- 
ment, of overwrought nerves, of over- 
taxed energies, of weeks which had 
been one long round of toilsome pleas- 
ure. Was such pleasure worth the toil 
it cost ? Was the ambition of being a 
brilliant woman, admired, courted, flat- 
tered, a rational ambition, or the dream 
of an idiot ? Had she thrown away the 
real prize of existence to gratify an idle 
vanity, a passing whim? Had _ not 
Ormesby with his peerage and his mil- 
lions been dear at the money ? 

Her meditations were cut short, for 
the brougham was driving up the ave- 
nue, and in a few moments she would 
be confronted with the one man who 
had ever really loved her, whom she 
had ever felt disposed to love. She 
was unnerved, excited, her heart was 
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beating when the door opened. It beat 
still quicker when there appeared, not 
the man she was expecting and hoping 
for, but the last woman in Europe 
whom she wished to meet. 

‘s Flora Davenant ! ” she exclaimed, 
as the intruder, a beautiful young 
woman, stood in the doorway, the per- 
sonification of surprise, hesitating 
whether to advance or retire, and too 
startled to do anything but ejaculate, 
** Lady Ormesby !” 

‘*An unexpected pleasure!’ said 
Lady Ormesby, raising herself from her 
recumbent attitude on the sofa, and 
already mistress of the _ situation. 
‘“‘ What would life be without its pleas- 
ant surprises ? ”” 

‘* Forgive me for disturbing you,”’ 
said the new-comer, ‘‘I had no idea 
that you were here. They told me that 
everybody had gone to Denham. I 
arrived by an earlier train than I had 
hoped to catch, and luckily found a 
brougham waiting at the station, I 
was in search of a novel to help me 
through a solitary afternoon. Expe- 
rience has taught me that this is a 
likely hunting-ground. But how come 
you not to be Primrose-Daming at 
Denham ?” 

** I begged off,” sald Lady Ormesby. 
“T am not well to-day,—one of my 
horrid headaches. Besides, I hate long 
drives and Primrose Fétes. They are 
a tax on good spirits, and I have none 
to spare. I was passing a melancholy 
afternoon ; kind Providence sent you 
to amuse me.” 


‘+ Amuse you !”’ said Mrs. Davenant, | 


‘“‘amuse the soul of gaiety! No; but 
I will stay, if you will let me, to be 
amused.”’ 

‘* At any rate,’ said Lady Ormesby, 
“we will have some tea, if you do not 
mind ringing the bell, and you shall 
tell me your news. You come from 
Old Towers, don’t you? and are, no 
doubt, the happy possessor of a world 
of gossip. Here we have none ; pity 
our destitution and share your treas- 
ures.”’ 

Flora Davenant and Lady Ormesby 
had been friends as girls, rivals, and 
at last enemies, as women. Flora was 
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by several years the younger, and had 
adored her friend with all the generous 
hero-worship of youth eager for an 
object of adoration. Constance Grey 
was in the full swing of her first tri- 
/umphs and seemed to have the world 
lat her feet; but Flora’s charm was 
more human, more persuasive, less to 
| be resisted by the heart of man. Con- 
stance had begun to dislike a too suc- 
cessful competitor in the race of glory. 
Flora, still almost a girl, had married, 
as the world said, well. Her matri- 
|monial experience nad been as unfor- 
}tunate as Lady Ormesby’s, with one 
|exception ; it was briefer. Mr. Daven- 
ant had lived just long enough to es- 
tablish the gruesome fact of complete 
uncongeniality, and to justify complete 
dislike. He had no title to regret, nor 
had his widow pretended to regret him. 
After a decent interval she had re- 
entered society, and shone with the 
|chastened radiance of a luminary still 
|suffering a half eclipse. Hverybody 





esting, more companionable, more 
appealing than in her earlier days. 
| Misfortune had saddened, had softened 
|her; she had found her heart ; it was 
| not, after all, of stone. The world had 
|not had time to complete the process 
| 
| 


|. a : 
| found her more beautiful, more inter- 
| 
| 


of petrifaction. Her worldliness was 
| skin-deep ; a woman breathed below ; 
| there was a tender spot, the initiated 
| observed, in Flora Davenant’s nature, 
\if only it could be found. It was 
| Major Gore’s bad luck to find it. 

| Bad luck! not that Mrs. Davenant 
was not a charming creature, whose 
tender spot it was delightful to have 
discovered ; but because the discovery 
left the fortunate discoverer in an em- 
barrassing predicament. Major Gore 
was not free for such voyages of enter- 
prise. In a certain appreciable sense 
he belonged to Lady Ormesby. He 
had professed his devotion to her, his 
admiration, his sympathy —all that a 
woman so situated needs ; and nothing 
had ever been said as to the moment 
at which this agreeable relationship 
should cease. Yet it was in a high 
degree probable that such a moment 
would arrive. Circumstances had hith- 
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erto stood in the way of Major Gore’s 
marrying ; but circumstances change, 
difficulties disappear, and people who 
sincerely wish to marry generally find 
that fortune, sooner or later, smooths 
the way to the desired consummation. 
It was certain that Major Gore would 
wish to marry, that he would marry 
whenever the occasion offered ; it was 
equally certain that on his marriage 
Lady Ormesby would lose him. She 
had not quite reconciled herself to the 


idea of such a loss; she had conse- | 


quently not made it easier for her de- 
faulting friend, whenever his behavior 
or language had tended, ever so slightly, 
in the direction of default. She had 
more than once observed this tendency ; 
and she suspected Mrs. Davenant of 
being the cause. Mrs. Davenant, it is 
probable, had adim perception that the 
disturbing influence, which she felt at 
work in her relations to Major Gore, 
emanated from Lady Ormesby. Each 
knew the other for her foe, though 
neither combatant knew precisely the 
exact grounds of enmity, or how far 
enmity was justified. Lady Ormesby 
had but slender ground for her suspi- 
cion that her admirer’s waning devotion 
was due to the influence of Flora 
Davenant’s counter-attraction ; Flora 
Davenant could only vaguely conjec- 
ture the extent to which his entangle- 
ment with Lady Ormesby prevented 
the ripening of Major Gore’s friendship 
with herself into an avowed attach- 
ment. They were enemies ; it was an 
evil star which had led them to this 
unexpected meeting ; a battle was in- 
evitable, but they were accomplished 
combatants, not likely to declare war 


till the right moment, or to strike un- | 


less the blow could be delivered with 
effect ; it seemed now, however, as if 
they were on the eve of a general en- 
gagement. 

It began with a skirmish. Lady 
Ormesby conducted a reconnaissance 
under the cover of good-humored cor- 
diality. ‘‘ And so you have been at 
Old Towers?” she said. ‘ A pleasant 
party, no doubt. 
delightful, except for its immenseness, 
its magnificence, and its political im- 


Old Towers is always | 
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| portance ; you feel that you are making 
history. It is fatiguing; I never feei 
| up to the effort of being historical.” 

** But we were not in the least his- 
| torical, 1 assure you,” said Mrs, Daven- 
ant, in tones which agreeably reflected 
‘her antagonist’s friendly air; ‘nor 
|were we in danger of it. The duke 
| kept us effectually at a congenial level 
|of commonplace. We were as frivolous 
as even he could wish.” 

‘** Admirable !”’ said Lady Ormesby. 
**T quite wish I had been there to en- 
joy your frivolity and to abet it. Some- 
|times, this afternoon, for example, I 
do not feel as frivolous as a rational 
being ought. But your account sounds 
delightful. Do go on.” 

**We had charades; Mr. Molyneux 
arranged them for us; another night 
we danced a cotillon.”’ 

** Led by the charming Mrs. Daven- 
ant, I am positive,’’ said Lady Ormesby. 
“That is one of the many things she 
does to perfection. Then you were 
historical, after all. And who was 
the happy mortal who shared your 
throne ?” 

** Providence was kind enough,”’ said 
her companion, the slightest possible 
flush rising to her cheek, ‘‘ to send me 
a really good ally, the right, the only 
man for an emergency. There was no 
one in the house who could be de- 
pended on; the cotillon would have 
been a fiasco. Happily at the last mo- 
ment a deliverer appeared in the shape 
of Major Gore.”’ 

*¢ What a lucky arrival!” cried Lady 
Ormesby, in tones in which the most 
practised ear might have tried in vain 
to detect a note of annoyance or sur- 
prise. ‘* After all, a good dancing man 
has his use in creation, that part of 
creation which belongs to country 
houses. He comes on here, I believe, 
to-day.”’ 

** Does he?” said the other, in a 
manner which showed a resolution not 
to be “drawn ”’ further en the subject. 

*¢ Well,”’? said Lady Ormesby, ‘* Mrs. 
Cressingham must iet us have a cotil- 
lon, and you and he must lead it. And 
so, Flora, you have recovered sufli- 
‘ciently to dance ? I congratulate you. 
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What delightful elasticity! What a 
shame that such a sweet, joyous nature 
should ever be unhappy, even for a 
moment. Whata world it is!” The 
handsome features wore their hardest 
look, a look of polished steel flashing 
with electric sparks, dangerous to touch 
or to approach. The electric currents 
had concentrated into a sneer. 

‘‘Yes,”? said Mrs. Davenant, ‘I 
have recovered ; a wonderful recovery, 
is it not? The world, as you say, is 
disgracefully ill-arranged when people 
like you and me are not as happy as we 
deserve to be. One has to mend mat- 
ters by determining, at all hazards, to 
be gay.”’ 

‘* Noble determination!” cried the 
other. ‘* And you succeed, of course ?”’ 

‘**As you see, one always succeeds 
when one is really determined. Is not 
that your experience ?” 

‘* Completely,’ said Lady Ormesby ; 
‘“‘and always gets what one hopes, and 
realizes what one wishes, — the experi- 
ence of Paradise before the fall! By 
the way, I was wondering as a matter 
of speculation when you came _ in 
whether there is such a thing as suc- 
cess. 

‘* A Dead Sea 
panion, ‘ full of 
bitterest ; another word for acute dis- 
appointment.”’ 

** What a way to talk! One should 
always speak politely of existence, es- 
pecially one’s own corner of it. Itisa 
privilege to live in the best of all pos- 
sible worlds.”’ 

‘*A libel on possibility ! *’ returned 
Mrs. Davenant. ‘ But what is the use 
of two women of the world sitting here 
and railing at life like schoolgirls at 
their first disillusion ?” 

**T like it,’? said her companion. ‘It 
suits me ; I am ina melancholy mood. 
It comforts me to know that you, 
too, are in the same predicament. A 
woman of the world indeed! The un- 
happiest sort of woman. For my part 
I am heartily tired of the trade.” 

** Well,’ said Mrs. Davenant, ‘if we 
are to be honest, and to have confes- 
sions, so am I, supremely tired, and 
supremely unhappy.’’ 


99 


apple,’’ cried her com- 


all that is blackest and | 


-| it. 
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‘*Unhappy!’’ said the other. ‘I 
always regard you as the most fortunate 
of women. But how come you to be 
confessing to me? It is hardly diplo- 
matic.”’ 

**T am too wretched for diplomacy, 
Constance. We were once friends ; I 
loved you; you, I believe, liked me. 
In the name of our old friendship I ap- 
peal to your compassion ! ”’ 

‘* What a thing to appeal to! Do not 
you know that I am proverbially hard- 
hearted, the most merciless of woman- 
kind? But you speak in mysteries ; I 
have no notion what you mean.”’ 

Flora Davenant had risen and con- 
fronted her foe. She was deeply moved, 
her voice trembled, her face was blood- 
less, the tears gathered thick in her 
eyes. ‘Itis false !’’ she cried. ‘* You 
know perfectly well; you have known 
it for long ; we will have no more con- 
cealment. There is nothing to conceal. 
It is humiliating to confess, and to con- 
fess to you, the depth of degradation ; 
but I am degraded! I love him; I 
have never known love before. Give 
him up to me, I implore you, as one 
suffering woman of another. I entreat 
you, set him free. Judge of what I am 
suffering when I am able to speak to 
you like this. My happiness is in your 
hands ; you have no right to destroy 
zady Ormesby lay on the sofa, her 
eyes closed, her face pale. She was 
silent, motionless, her heavy breathing 
bespoke the tumult that prevailed be- 
low. Flora Davenant’s unexpected out- 
break had thrown her off her guard ; 
for once she was surprised. The woman 
who stood imploring, half threatening, 
before her, seemed to her almost in- 
spired. A strong, warm gush of passion 
had carried Flora Davenant out of the 
world of unrealities, of conventionali- 
ties, of cruel trifling. The last few 
weeks had been a revelation; a new 
world had been opened to her ; a world 
warm with human feeling, and stirred 
by human pathos ; a world of flesh and 
blood, of beating hearts, of throbbing 
pulses, a world where sentiment was 
something more than a jest, where love 
is not profaned by cynical incredulity. 
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Major Gore had lingered on at Old Tow- 
ers, she well knew, for her. They had 
talked much together ; she had been in 


; 
a melancholy mood, and his note had 


exactly harmonized. He had told her 
much of himself; of his past; of the 
meshes in which men by accident, fate, 
or folly, become entangled, of ties 
which cannot be avowed, but which 
none the less—all the more perhaps 
—a man of honor cannot discard ; of 
obligations too subtle to define, but too 
real to be ignored when happiness would 
tempt us to ignore them. He _ had 
spoken with pathos, with despair, with 
a hopeless indifference about a life 
fatally complicated. And Flora Daven- 
ant had listened, with a growing chill 
at her heart as he spoke, for she knew 
what he meant to hint. It was a ery of 
suffering, of despair ; it was the doom, 
too, of her own happiness, for she felt 
that she was talking to the man she 
loved. And now she stood a suppliant 
before the woman whose rival she had 
been, whom she had so often thwarted, 
huniliated, eclipsed. 


Lady Ormesby still lay motionless on 
the sofa, her eyes closed, as though she 


would fain shut out the world. <A 
struggle was going on, the struggle of 
right and wrong, of good and bad, of 
noble and base, that is waged in every 
human conscience to the end. She had 
been profoundly mortified by all that 
the other had told her. It had stung 
her to the quick; it had roused her 
combativeness ; it had appealed to feel- 
ings, to gratify which, at other times, in 
other moods, she would have crushed 
a rival without mercy and without, re- 
morse. But as she lay listening to the 
impassioned woman before her, a new 
light seemed to strike into her soul—a 
new light, a new warmth. 
long dormant, were stirred to life ; she 


recognized the possibility of a generous | 


act. The event long known to be in- 
evitable had befallen her ; yet the dis- 
covery cost her less than she could, 
beforehand, have imagined that it must. 
Was it coldness of heart? Was it 
indifference, or fatigue? Was it that 
she had never loved him? She knew 
not; she knew only that her feelings 
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| were as straw and stubble before the 
hot fires of her companion’s vehement 
|passion. She felt no power, no wish to 
resist. 

At last she spoke. ‘* Flora Daven- 
ant,’ she said, “‘you are strangely 
moved, strangely unlike yourself. I 
too will be unlike myself, the self the 
world has known. I will not admit all 
that your request implies. It is not 
true. No such attachment exists, or 
has ever existed ; of late there has been 
less approach to it than ever. I have 
no rights to resign, no power to hinder 
your intimacies, your friendships ; but 
I believe that I am honest in saying 
that I would not, if I could, stand in 
the way of your happiness, or what you 
believe to be so. LI rejected that love 
years ago, and I have never, notwith- 
standing all that happened, regretted 
that decision. No relations of mine to 
any man need stand in your way. So 
far as any obligation to me goes, Major 
Gore is free ; I set him free, if you are 
pleased to have it so. But the fact is 
he is free already, and has made good 
use of his freedom. Let me be the first 
to wish you joy. The world is a friend- 
less place, is it not? Let me have the 
pleasure of knowing that I have at least 
one friend.” 

As she spoke a rumble of wheels 
announced the returning party. The 
brake swept past the windows, the 
count and Miss Jukes followed in a 
pony-carriage, and Mrs. Cressingham’s 
victoria brought up the rear of the 
cavalcade. Then came the sound of 
opening doors and the slam of lowered 
carriage-steps, the voices of the travel- 
lers as they entered the house. Sud- 
denly the flow of talk stopped ; there 
was a mysterious hush ; the two ladies 
began to listen, their attention arrested 
by the unusual silence. Then followed 
exclamations of horror, incredulity, sur- 
prise. Instead of the crowd that would 
naturally have come bustling into the 
drawing-room, the party had dispersed ; 
no one came near them. ‘ What can 
be happening ?”’ asked Mrs. Davenant. 
‘* Let us go and see.”’ 

They rose to go ; but, as they did so, 
‘the door opened. Miss Jukes, pale as 
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a ghost, came into the room with a{day has broken, and at four o’clock on 
mysterious air and a very sombre face ;|a summer’s morning even they are 
her accustomed gaiety had disappeared. | scarcely awake. The early visitor to 
‘Have you not heard ?” she said in| the stream-side will surprise the wild 
broken tones. ‘“‘A most horrid thing|ducks and herons before they leave 
has happened! The telegram was wait- | their feeding-grounds for the day. In 
ing in the hall —a dreadful accident — | that part of the Carrs with which the 
a friend of the Cressinghams was killed | writer is best acquainted, the heronry 
this afternoon in a polo-match — he was | lies in the centre of a thousand-acre 
to have been here to-night. His name | wood, from which the birds sally in all 
was Major Gore.” directions to hunt the streams at night. 
HENRY CUNNINGHAM. |In the early morning their grey and 

ghostly forms may be seen, as_ they 
stand quietly in the long meadow-grass, 
resting after their night’s fishing, or 
From The Spectator. | wading about in the long, wet herbage. 

BEFORE BREAKFAST IN THE FEN. |Seen among the white and curling 
ALTHOUGH Cornelius Vermuyden,| vapors which lie upon the dripping 
the Dutch engineer, drained sixty thou- | aftermath, they seem like the spirits of 
sand acres of the fen of south-eastern |the fen, as they slowly spread their 





Yorkshire in 1626, completing in two | 
years a work which a commission ap- | 


pointed to report on the possibility of | 


its reclamation had declared impossible, 
the upper levels of the ‘+ Carrs,”’ as the 
great flats of Hatfield Chase and the | 
Isle of Axeholme are called, do not 
differ greatly from the appearance | 
which they must have presented at the | 
end of the last century, when John 
Smeaton, the builder of the Eddystone 
Lighthouse, had shown how the last | 
lingering surface-waters might be made | 
to disappear. Before that time, ac-{ 


| jackdaws, 


wings and sail away towards the sun- 
rise to their sanctuary beyond the 
stream. The departure of the herons 
| is the signal for a general awakening of 
|the main bird population of the Carrs. 
The tree-tops are full of rooks and 
wood - pigeons and _ stock- 


doves; and like children, their first 


‘impulse on awakening is to chatter. 


The rush and clatter of wings as the 
flocks leave the wood for their feeding- 
grounds is like the sound of the sea, 
and their numbers beyond conjecture. 
The fallow fields, where the roughly 


cording to a well-informed writer in | ploughed clods are dry and warm, are 
the Field, the bittern, the ruff and /| first visited, not only by the: rooks, 
reeve, the black-tailed godwit, the | jackdaws,and pigeons, but also by the 
marsh harrier, the great crested grebe, | great flocks of peewits which have been 
and other rare water-fowl, bred com-| feeding all night on the wet marshes. 


monly on the Carrs. But though these 
rarer birds have disappeared, the drain- 
age and enclosure of the flats, now sep- 
arated by deep and impassable streams, 


and planted with wide and enduring | 


woods by private owners, extends a 
natural protection to the remaining 
species which still in countless num- 
bers make the Carrs their home. Un- 
like most marsh-lands, the Carrs are 
neither gloomy nor deserted. But 
birds, not men, people the flats ; and to 
meet them the visitor must keep early 
hours, and be abroad by sunrise, or in 
summer a little later ; for it is possible 
to be too early for the birds, even after 


| 

ee : 
| The last come, not for food, but, as it 
| seems, for rest and company, remaining 
| quite still and quiet, and apparently 


}enjoying the warmth of the morning 


, a . 
sun. But the great flocks of day-feed- 


|ing birds are eager in search of food, 
| the rooks and jackdaws prying beneath 
|every clod, while the pigeons fly over 
each other’s backs, struggling for a 
| place in the crowd like their tame rela- 
tions in a London square. Perhaps 
| the latest birds to awaken to the busi- 
|ness of the day are the partridges. 
| Even in August the coveys do not seem 
to move till six o’clock, when they may 
be heard calling and making up their 
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minds to leave their roosting-places for 
the first-cut stubbles. By eight o’clock 
in August or September, the birds have 
ceased feeding, and fly to the river to 
bathe and drink, by some common and 
well-understood impulse, which brings 
the flocks in noisy and cheerful compa- 
nies to the water-side. When coming 
down to drink, their flight and man- 
ner of approach is altogether different 
from that which marks their descent 
upon the fallow fields which are their 
morning feeding-grounds. The serious 
business of the day is over, and they 
go down to the water in great compa- 
nies and processions, flying low over 
the ground and constantly alighting for 
a short time, then rising and flying on- 
wards with much cawing, chattering, 
and gossip. Several different kinds 
unite in these bathing-parties. On one 
occasion the writer saw a flock which 
must have numbered at least a thou- 
sand rooks and jackdaws approaching 
the water in this manner. With them 
were scores of wood-pigeons, a flock of 
turtle-doves, and a number of peewits, 
all of which flew or alighted at the 
same time and in the same direction. 
The stream was flowing rapidly and 
smoothly between high embankments, 
and it was only here and there that the 
cattle, or some careless weed-cutter, 
had trampled down the edges suffi- 
ciently to make the access to the water 
easy for the birds. All these “ bathing 
ghats.’”’? as we could see by looking up 
the straight cut from behind the de- 
cayed stump of the last great tree that 
stood upon theanarsh before the forest 
disappeared, ‘were occupied by crowds 
of rooks and pigeons drinking and 
bathing, until others came down and 
pushed them forward till they were 
obliged to fly across the stream. There 
they sat in long rows on the rails which 
run by the side of the dyke, drying 
themselves or preening their feathers, 
until the whole row of fencing was cov- 
ered with black lines of cawing and 
chattering birds. In no long time the 
water brought down traces of the bath, 
in the shape of hundreds of floating 
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feathers, lightly cushioned on the sur- 
face of the stream. Not even the float- 
ing thistle-down lies more gracefully on 
the water, than do these little fleets 
of feathers from the morning toilet of 
the birds, the crisp and curling black 
plumes from the breast of rook and 
jackdaw sailing by like fairy gondolas, 
while here and there a feather froma 
pigeon’s wing, with a drop of water for 
ballast in its curve, catches the wind at 
every gust, and sails among the lesser 
craft and dances on the ripples like 
some miniature yacht. 

The pheasants and partridges also 
visit the stream to drink, though not to 
bathe. Hidden near one of their favor- 
ite drinking-places, the writer has more 
than once observed the care and anx- 
iety which the wild pheasant exhibits 
when bringing her brood to the water. 
Men are so rarely seen upon the Carrs, 
that her fears must be due, not to the 
danger from human interference, but 
to the attacks of the hawks and mag- 
pies, foxes and stoats, which enjoy 
almost the same freedom from disturb- 
ance as the other wild creatures of 
the fen. The pheasants invariably ap- 
proach the stream from a wood near by 
a long hedgerow, which runs down to 
the water, and gives complete protec- 
tion from winged enemies. The old 
bird then ascends the bank, and after 
some moments spent in surveying the 
neighborhood with head erect and mo- 
tionless, she descends and drinks, rais- 
ing her head like a fowl after each 
draught. A low call then summons the 
brood, who descend in turn, while the 
old bird once more mounts guard. If 
disturbed, the whole brood run into the 
fence, with a speed and silence more to 
be expected from some nimble four- 
footed animal than in a bold and strong- 
flying bird like the wild pheasant. The 
partridges, on the contrary, drink at 
the most open spots, flying in a body 
with much noise and calling to the 
waters, and returning as hastily when 
their thirst is satisfied. By nine o’clock 
the Carrs are almost deserted by the 
birds. 





